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THE AWAKENED INDIA. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Ah the first year of the ’* Awakened India ’’ is drawing 
to a dose, the Manager takes this opportunity to request 
the subscriber# to be good enough to register their mimes 
for the second year, either by remitting 1 Re 1-8- by 
II- 0 or by sending’ a post card authorising’ him to 
send the July number i.e., the 1st number of the 
second volume by V. P. P. for Re. 1-10. including’ 
the V. P. commission. 

The journal being the cheapest of its kind in nil India, 
the system of advance subscription has strictly to be ad- 
hered to. No copy, therefore, of the 1st number of the 
second volume will be sent to those who do not. comply with 
the above request in time. The favor of early compliance 
is solicited from nil the .subscribers, 

X. B . — Please quote your present register number 
and also write your full address leg’ibly 



■Reviews. 



The Human Aura hr A. Marques. S. D. ( Office of 
Mercury Native Sons' building. H-t Mason’s Struct, San 
Fransisc Cal. Price 10 cents, ; also Manager of the 
Theosophist, Madras, price E.«. This very interesting 
contribution was originally meant as a lecture to the groups of 
Tbeosophists of the Simla Bench, Honolulu, and of the 
Golden Gate Lodge, Sun Frunsiseo. It contains nearly all 
that has been said hy the best authorities on the Aura, supple- 
mented here and there by the author’s own observations. 
Miss Marie A. Walsh rightly observes in her able preface, 
‘The book is really far more than tentative, and tho reader who 
hospitably receives its message will find herein a synthetic 
conception of the Aura, which will serve as a foundation and 
framework for all future building on the subject. Whoever 
reads it will want to build, to investigate; he will want to 
verify and to know for himself this unseen “ I ” now objecti- 
fied in form and color with all the links that moor it todewdrop 
and crystal, to star dust, and flower petal, to light, sound, 
form and colour, to the very central sun itself.’ Great and 
momentous consequences for humanity are looked for from 
the extensive cultivation of the faculty of seeing the aura. 

‘ Now, admitting that there is’ observed the author on a 
former occasion ‘a growing number of sensitives who con per- 
ceive this aura, there ran eventually be one resnlt. All hy- 
procrisy and crime will be vain, when mm will be able to see 
every other man just as he really is, not as he tries to appear ; 
and the world must, therefore, be on the eve of some psychical 
revolution ns occultism intimates, and as the Bible predicted 
for tbe time when ’ men will rush to and fro and knowledge 
will increase,’ as it certainly is the case now. a* days. Tbe 
aura is as is now well known ‘ a subtle, invisible essence of 
fluid that emanates from human and animal bodies and even 
things ; it is a psychic effluvium, partaking of both the mind 
and tbe body, as it is tbe electro-vital and at the same time 
au electro-inental aura, called in Theosophy, the akasic or 
magnetic’. Tbe existence of the aura was well known to our 
ancients. In the oaves of Ellora, there is a figure of Iadranec. 
tho wife of Indra, sitting with her infant Sun-god in her 
arms and elsewhere exists a picture of Krishna nursed by 
Devaki, the heads of all the personages mentioned in both 
cases represented as surrounded with a golden halo, thus 
anticipating by several centuries before Christ tho favorite 
representation of the Catholic aureoled ‘ Santissima Mario' 
with. her divine ‘ Bambino.' The aura was also well known in 
ancient Egypt, Greece and even Yucata and Peru. The book 
is very interesting and suggestive throughout and contains 
three appendices, the last of which gives in detail the method 
of training the psychic sight ; the method, the author says, may 
be supplemented at. wiii by the cautious practice of what the 
Hindus term ‘ tbe outer method’ of tbe Taraka system of 
Baja Yoga, though the simple study of aura does not neces- 
sitate going deeply into Yoga practices.. 



Tin- In-anliiiil frmitispiec. is really Ji Triumph in the arl 
of color paint ing.’ The hunk contains several illustrations 
which am a II neat ly executed. 

Gitarthasangraha by C. Uinmiyya (him. Madras, (sold by 
N. Xu rush ni i :i- Iyengar, No. <!. Xuruyami Mmtnli Street, Black 
Town, Mudru.-). This i.- a Tdiigu (.I’.iiisliibion of the Bhagavad 
Tho rendering generally follows Sankara’s commen- 
tary nod is throughout, wonderfully spirited and accurate. 
Indeed, li-u other t ntnslalions bring out the spirit of the origi- 
nal more fullv. The Bhagavad Gita Wine a member of the 
Prnslnimlraijo (the three leys as they uro culled, of our reli- 
gion and philosophy) has been common ted upon hy a host ol 
philo-ophers of all schools. Every word of it has he -n inter- 
preted in a \ uric ; y wl ways and few other books ull'ord so 
wide a scone for tbe display of nxegctical talents and the war 
of philosophies. To stc-er clear of these controversies and 
bring out a faithful translation of the groat honk is tlmr'Toiv 
no easy affair; a.-d .Mr. Hauniyyu deserves our hearty congra- 
tulation lor i ■in* wonderfully successful maimer in which he 
has uccom | dished his difficult, task. The book, though* it 
has not been properly advertised has run through five editions, 
which shows how it is n pi nor hi tod by the public. The trans- 
lation lias the merit of being uccepiable alike to dualists, 
monists and qualified monists and therefore, finds favor with 
all Telugii-knowing people. It has already become a house- 
hold hook in tin,ny families and deserves to be in the hands 
of every Telugit knowing man and woman. The translator 
has no wisely in imbl ishing oji one page the text and on the 
next, opposite to ii . * translation. This is of groat, help to 
these who wish to make l^trai/tuiam of the sacred hook. Tho 
pet up is excellent and the honk is in every way sufficiently 
attractive. (Price I I- as : by V. ]*. P, Be. 1-2.) 

The Scorpion : Tins is the name of an article originally con- 
tributed to the Indian Medical Record and reprinted in 
pamphlet form hy V. S. Baht sun dura Mudaliar, Diplomate iu 
Medicine and Surgery, .Member of Indian Medical Association. 
Member of the Malthusian League, London, Member of tho 
Royal Asiatic Society. Ac.. Ac. (Bec-m-d Press, 150, Dliar- 
imisala St root, Galeutta). The writer appears to have made a 
special study of the scorpion and gives in a succinct form the 
European, the Indian and liie I’oi-sian methods of treatment 
for scorpion sting. The writer quotes from the Tit oosop hist 
a mantra ami evidently believes in the efficacy of mantras aud 
charms 



IRews anb iRotes. 



Female Education —a very sensible advice : — In a well 
considered article, contributed to the Theosophisi (March 
No.) Mrs. Besaht, one. of tho siuccrest and most valued 
friends of our poor motherland says.- — Needless to say 
that in India there is no prospect of such a complete revolution 
in social life as would break up the family system, drive tbe 
women out into the world to earn their bread, make them 

competitors with men in every walk of life 

Of what possible value can it be to her to know all about the 
Wars of the Roses and tbe dates of gr^at English battles ? 
IIow much is she the better for learning Latin ? of what value 
to her is it to pass tho Matriculation examination ? Why should 
ordinary Indian girls have a doubled knowledge of English 
Geography, while ordinary English girls are uever taught de- 
tails of Indian Geography— for the very sufficient reason that 

it would not. he of any use to them 

But above all else must the Indian girl be trained in the devo- 
tion and piety to which her nature so readily responds. Not 
only should she road, hut she should learn by heart, stories 
and poems from the best Indian Literature, stotras and 
sacred verses. No girl should leave school without becoming 
familiar with the Bhagavad Gita and knowing much if not 
all of it by heart. All the great heroines of Indian storv 
should he made familiar to her, with their inspiring example 
and elevating influence. The Indian ideal of womanhood 
should he made living to her in these heroic figures and she 
should he taught, to. regard them as her exemplars in her own 
life. With heart thus trained ami memory thus stored, she 
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will hr* fit to be " f he L«k**ljimi o; 1 1 ** In jus* and J '»• hi*aiT> 
of husbands ami children will suLly trti>t in her. UnU thus 
cdmhlcd will mnko llu- Indian borne what it oii"hl in be— 
tin- centre of spirbunlity. Hu- >tn*n^i)i «-V the national n-lioinus 
life. Ainulij; them. wo may hope 1“ mv i*. vivi-d tin ^lorns <4 
the past, * lie : eo<t« r i|.*>.s anil iMrl il v Sim and S;i vir ri. I In- hi- 
teller l uni trrjindt'in -*t ^oirtri. I In: :i)]->:irn!b-tMo spiral tiuiit v ol 

Maijwvi. 

► % 

The Birth-place ofBuddlui: Til.- pillar er-vr.-d by Ascika 

<•;: the snip'd sor*: where Ihnldha v\;i> Ji<»r*u a*t| res a o fly *li>- 
nni'ivd 1 1 v hr Kiihror cnn! ;mis act inscription In i ho etlccl 
•• Uih’j !*iy olasi (( 1 1:1 1 i- A^okal iw-niy \cnr> after hi> 
inn (liberally 4 anuintino*) hini>e|l cam** in iii«* wry spot 
aun her. >» oi .shipped MiYtni; ' Her*- ;t s che ihiiitlia, thy 
S*i !• v : i Ascetic, horn 1 and that hr cr-eied this alonc-pillar 
w I he j i records that “ here llu* venerable •» \\o was norn. 1 * 'Die 
pillar is tiO ft. Iiij'b uiul was found near i he NY*|>u|e>e village of 
Jhidcim« two Krudish miles North of Mh.iua vanpoiv. 

Important Notice : — -Wes incite tin? attention of mir 
readers to an nnporteiuf notice *d the Manager which appears 
cm the second p.i*jc of the cover and it. is our sinccrest hope 
that every orm of our subscribers will comply with the r* % - 
fpiost eont.ninetl therein itnmedim rh 



Celebrated English Translation of Tulsikrit Ramayau- 

Ity Mr. I'\ .S. UiinwsK, M.A ''.I K. • i «* in "• volmm-v 

!•* i 1 1. 1 1 I'.Mil inn. Highly sgMikri* both bv l r ii , _ , l i.> li Niitiw 
I’p-ss. Also S.oooufl-'>:imt honk' «*n .-.'L I 'ri*. - ** IN. by 

V . I*. |’«*<; in Iiiilin, Mini I'--. in Kiigbuiij. .\{»niy f.'> IN l?l 
Mini isii'. M 1 1 1 1 i«* i | <•« I ( 'Mimni in i"r |'*:i i »-ti it : ' »'N . \ W I*. 
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“THE WEALTH OF INDIA.** 

. A monthly jounnil of Jndiiui j.nulnri s. induct ri. • ' :nn| !i;n:r. 
most of the matter is contributi-d b_v Mr. 'I*. N. Mnkinu jco, 
y. i.. s. (•’nil of useful ami practical informiitiou of the above 

which will open the eyes *«l tlm public to the vast 
undeveloped resources ol Judin. L';iv,l*iiig cubical ml youths how- 
to obtain a profitable and independent livelihood, ami show- 
ing every one how money can bo earned • 

Annual subscription Rs. •> including postage. 

Apply to Manager. - WK A LTD OF INDIA" 

1 Kh Lower (Jliitprne Road. l.’ vi-Oi ri.\. 



Raja Yoga Philosophy. 

Lectures delivered in New York, Winter of l 89 o. by the Swaini 
Vivckananda, OH flnja Yoga, or coTicpiuriiifr tin* internal nature 
a!«o l’ulutijali's Yoga Aphemms, with euhinieiicni ie>. Crown 8 vo, 
(Now Kditiou). Price He. 2 - 10 - 0 . 

Selling most Rapidly. 

We have also a lar^c stock of SwAmi \‘ivi*k;*»n:indn scries 
published by 3 , 0 - Mitra, Calcutta. 

Apply sharp to 

Messrs. T. S. SUBRAMANIA & Co., 

HookncJlrrfs^ t$r.. Tattauuxuijalam^ PultjhaL 



A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

A Sanskrit English Dictionary, i *• -; 1 u pr.-M-tlml huml*i>ook 

with r I rausl iteration, Aceciiitialinn au*l Ki y Mioh’^u’iil Aindvais 
\ liron^hout~hy A, A, MftCilonrM, .m. v . IMMi. OU th 4 to. 

P nldislaul HnV.« its. :W>. 

W t* UlO now Hulling lliiK h<juk ;il llu* i*>w jiijrr <»f Kk. Trii f »il I V ■ 
An early (»rdrr \h reipicstod, ivm the nuinh.-i lx !.<• f .| ix 

liinitqd* 

4 />})/ [/ s/mrp tf 

Messrs. T. S. SUHR AM AN I A & Co.. 

/jVW.ViV/i :T.V, I •;'( .. 

E3^VVhen ordering kindly nicntion this paper. 
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A Short History of Aryan Medical 
Science in. English, hy u. li. Sir Bhar- ivat 
Sinh Jee t k.c ie.. M.m. n.v.i... t..L.D.. f.r.»..p.k.. 
Tbakore Salieb of Cinmlal Dcmv 8 vo. cloth 
gilt lettered. Price Rs. ...’8 

Indian Ideals No- 1 Nrirada Sutra an 
inquiry into Love (Bhnkti-.lenasii.; Translated 
from tiie Sanskrit, with an independant Com- 
mentary. Crown S vo. The Book is dedicated 
to Swami Vivekananda with his kind permis- 
sion, who. after addressing large audiences in 
America for six months, and in London during 
the Lent season, has returned to India. 

The Qreat Indian Epics : The stories 

ol the Ramayana and the Mahabarata with 
notes and illustrations and a coloured frontis- 
piece of tire gambling match of the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas. Cloth Price Rs. 
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The Vedanta Philosophy : by Prof. Max* 

Muller (three lectures on the Vedanta Philoso- 
phy delivered at the Royal Institution. March 
1894. Price Rs. ... 

Mather Neethy, ^-d edition 

Neatly got up : A prose work in Tamil consist- 
ing' full of morals essentially required for our 
women with an appendix ol l lariehamlrapnra 
nam, 200 pages octavo Price As. 

Theosophy, l\v Prof. Max Muller or Psycho- 
logical Religion. The Clifford Lectures, deliver- 
ed before the University of Glasgow in 1892. 

Crown 8 vo. Price Rs. 

India, by Prof. Max Midler. What Can it 
Teach us? Price Rs. 

Bhakti-Yoga by SwViiui Y'ivekunaiuln. Cloth Re, 1 H o. 
Paper Re. i o o. 

A pply sharp to 

Messrs. T. S. SUBRaMANIA <fc (V 

Booksellers. &c., I ‘a lg hat . 
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Worth Reading !! 



SELF-HELP; 

With Illustrations of (•owliict* and Perwcvorunce 

Ry I)k. S. SMILES. 

Author of hires * of tltr Jinyineer*. 

Conlainin^ Long Chapters, viz : • i. Self-Help, National 
and tivdividual- Leaders of Industry, Inventors and Pro- 
ducers. — 3- Three >;roai Pollers.— 4. Application and Perseve- 
rance. — 5. Helps and Opportunities, Scientific Pursuits.**" *& 
Workers in Art.— 7, Industry ;u;d the Peerage. — 8. Energy and 
Courage, — 9. Men of Business.-- 10. Money, its Use and Abuse.-— 
11. Self-Culture, Facilities and i>iMicu!ties. — ii. Example- 
Models. — 13, Character. The Fine (»em|enieii. Over 400 Pag'es. 

Niw Kimtk'n. 

Price ... ... ... Rs. 2 10 o 

Postal 1 * Free. 

SOl.H BY 

Messrs. T. S. SUBRAMANIA A Co.. 

7 hi/- ’'n/ier* A HookseiJcri, ]*alghat 9 

Madras Presidency. 
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VALUAJ -E PUBLICATIONS. 

mans Kim*. 

j. The Laghiikauumdi. viti. :.:i Ki.-mj* 

*nil Reference, bv Pr. ^ * ' »• u Ks<. 1 

a. Vaiseshika Aphorisms of Kanaaa. s«i> ».i 

uionts uiul n ;in*bii ion by A. K. M. a . I;s 4 

a. Maaavudhariuaprakasa *t\U «o:iuncii::ir> m UuuU. »y 

' riuulit (iitlcir. t 

h SrautapadarthanircacJumani, n> ot bacrm- vi\ 

term*, c<iitt «i i'V P. Y !► 'V;« n:» t !« Snstri. :1 

.5. Yogavartika, of Vijnanabhikshu. w »**s iMvf;ic»>«nrl imlcx. 
by I’amiii* Kinnukt i*lnm nn<l K *•;•«%■« Sixtri nft1n> Saimki it Cnllfj*e. 

Bonnro*. ' ,!s 

»>. Vedautaaiddhautadarsa. |J " 

Mohutdul Achuryn. Ho. 1. 

7. Saswatadharmdipika- The <.f Kti-nmi Duty’: 

mum l juvcrpti*. w it t. «uv»M4tiial vincula! kmi«, compiled from the 
MuliHbharntti and Mhiiii m-l <.dior rsicr.il Wok*. :t?nl urrifvgeil 
dYeteniatk^ili liv U;ihuii>nhiu»iidh sru\ a i'andtt dangudlmr Sastn. 

Rc. 1. 

s. Khandrnakhandakhadya. of Sri Harsha. with ht* n.m. 

Eucntarv of Suikma Mi*rn, nod irk*-* M' Mnh«;nla1 Achnryit* Preface 
Kml complete index. H«. 

y. The Fanchasiddhantika > ih«* astronomical wurt of Vaidi* 
Mibira. The text edited with ;m oi iirinai coiiliiieutarv in -Sanskrit 
and an English ti*''i»>I;uion and nurnduiium by (5. Tlitbaiit, Pb. U. 
and Miih .oD-b'ij. i P. Si. Mwncdi ~r! ill, gilt Ictlci&l. 

l!a. 8 . 

lu. Sribhashya of Ramanuja, with connmntoiy ^rutuprsiba- 

sika of SudH!\%HiiHclii«rvn. in 8 vuU., ♦•ditea with notes, by P. Uninu 
Misra S:«. Prufi>:.<M*. Sanskrit College, Bciisiivh. Vol. l-IU. 7*4. 
Vnl. IT. j;> t\. V«d. lit- ds :<-J. If tlio vr uf 8 Pols. be tnkcti. 

R*. 15-8. 

11. Yedarthasangraha, with tho gio» Tfitparyndipika. 

by Sudar.snnnauri. edited with ?t commentary called Swhnpurti. by 
P. Kama Jliara 8a«r*rt, Km. 3- i 2 : wiilumt the commentary. Ks. 2*4. 

12. Devakosa or Amarkosa. H-il.li cxphiuitbin and distinction 

of gender of every 'word, and notes in Hindi. by Pundit Dov» Dntta 
Tjwari, Head I'amltt, liarcillv (’nlb^iv Hu. 4. 

18, Vcdantatactwasara of Ramanuja iV\t. ,u<i Kneiisb v, r 
«iou, by lb. # Hi-v. J. J. Jidiiis«»i, He. 1. 

14. Sastradipika 9 tiiiiituu-iicnry V.»t .biiinini 8utra id ->rip;iitba 
Siiritlti i-MiteiJ wirb by P. s. llama Mi«ru Su^tii. pbith 

iHiumi, Us. 0- 

lv>. Siddhantalesa Saiigraha of Appayadikshita together 

with CNt'.ut-t ^ from tin- 8nkrislinal:tnk4im AvbntukrislinanAiitln. 

I**. M2. 

u>. Panchapadika of Padmapada. Hs. l-i 

i7. Panchapadikavivarana of Prakasatma, with notes from 

the Tuttwndtpiot;* ;io<l Uln>Y'i^mk;isik;i. |{s. 8. 

in. Bhashyaof Prosastapada, to- t ihrr with Nyuvu-KaniitiU or 

Sridham. # Us. -l-P 

10. Vivarnaprameya Sangvaha of Vidyaranya. Us. 

20. Saptapadarthi of Sivaditya Misra, with the Mimblmshi- 

ui of i. Us. 1-2. 

21. Nyayam&njari of Jayautabliatta, cmnn.ouJy known u 

the Jay'iotHvritti :l«t purl. U«. -1-0 ; 2n<i |n»rt, R*. 2-10. 

22. Nyayasutras with Yaiiiicaim’* KluiHliya nml cxtmcls from 

the Nyovuvurtiku. Uh. y.4. 

2:1. Vedanta Kalpataru of Amaianauda : Ut jmn. iu. 2 iu ; 

2od part, m coaipb'tc ibo work, (in tin? Picks.) 

2-t. Parimala of Appayadikshita : 1st tK »ri. ss«. >-v, . 2, U | j.m t, 

to complete die work* (in tlm lb ess.) 

25. The Sankshepa Sariraka of Sarvagna Kuni, with the 
Sarasangraha, pi use eoruuiemury i>y M.idiuisuiimi^ Snpiswuti. 
voln . R> *y n 1 ^ V.». tsf eji r i*d . .if : »j : .:li t •« -h 6. 

2b. The Bhagavad-Gita, pucker -ulititui. von neatly 

printed on K»iu)i«h p;iner. 3 

27. Ashtottaraaatopanishad. Tb.- ins i-i.anisbiidK, very 

ncntly printed in Hembuy. 

28. The HailS a Gita, ^uhlinic Klhie4*l Precepts from the Muha- 

bharata (Sanskrit Text), wit It KucIikIi transiattr>n by llabu Pramuda- 
tla« Miiru. f»f the rriUvi^stiea of d;ilcutta and AUababad. 

A s. 4. 

2U. Saraswatisahasranc-ina. An 2 

ENGLISH. 
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:tl. The Hymns of the Samavcda, »'“» v v. *« 

Clod* i.ontid* 1^- |wpor f * *#. 8-4. 

:«2. The Hymns of the Atharvaveda, ’•=* »»k,vc, into iw«» 

volumes. i-Suth bimml. Us, 12 ; |niJKt t IU. 10-8. 

a:». Griffith’s Me trier.} Translation ofValraiki* Rama- 

VfinU eutn |det e in o»m- viduiMc*. 8 vn. «'iun m, chdh b«<iiiid v JfiU lot* 
iHvil* 

81. A Treatise on the Yoga Philosophy, Uy N. C. I uni. 

2n*l Kdition. ^ A>. 8. 

;ir». The Ashtadhyayi of Panini^ ontaOur*- 3ii, >krit Sudan 

4 ) ii<| Vriltis with ii 4 >ii*s ami explanation* in Ktigh^h btisisi on -.in 
erh hrateil iMinmcutarv enMeii thu Krisika— by Baht: 
Siriskiehainlra Vn-n. MiiumIT. N. VC m P. To t>o v.mplut^l in 
S vol*., Ktiyul S vn., 2.O0U pa ip'* s 5 voln. vlreatly uut. 

Price. |ifiy:ibh« in :«t1v:iu.v. f»>r die complete work, iiv bc! :.iir 
poeiage : 

linliaii . . Us. JO; K<ircigli-.. t2. 

Prier, pavahlc by i»,Ki :i ! .it;uiils. per viihim;*, e- eluding « ; 

Indian. .U^. 8; Ftirci^n . 0^. 

:lf>. The Bhagavnd. G:ta, ; nto Eu^iuh. with 14 leagu- 

ed Preface and valuable Pnor -nulcs liv Buhu I'rtitiiadiMliH Mitrh. 
Pnc^, leather covci* r If*. 2; i h*th. He. I ; paper, A*. 8. 

87. Brahma Iswara and Maya, by Mbit Pn.macladus Miu«. 

as. Hindu System of Worship. “> {M 4 

80. Vsdantic Conception of Brahma by Du An. j. 

40. The Bhogavad Gita TnuuhiJcd iuto KoglUh by Mix 
Aunir lies Mil. Leather covet*, Us I; paper, A*. 8, 

U. The Upanishads. * a ;«i.sL :cd ii.iw English with a Preamble 
;tntl Argument* by CL lb S. Mt-ad, K«<i|. n. \ , M. IL A. 8. t and J. P. 
Clnittoiiadhyuyu, Khj., V»d. I, t?iminitung the Kcna, K»ith:i. 

Pr:i*mi. Mnnda and Maml ii‘-ya. Vnb 1 1 , cuiitiiiniug the Attnrcy t 
Tuittiriyn nml SwetuswctiM;i- As 8 i-uch volume. 

(.V. U. The »:d.| ,? ore • ^rbrsMV e/ 

Apj.ly ti f -TMi: <l-;r-RKTAUV. 

S H-tfift Mn * >•«*{ /j.-'/no;/ Swdtf/y, 

Benarts 1-tVf* 



30- The Hymns of the Rigvcda t t ran*}; ted with a Dopalar 

cod imcn tun- l,y K. T. H. fJriflith, K«.| . «. a , in 4 tola., fcovnl 8 vo 
cloth bound, srilt IN M2 :h-' volunn-. Vol. ! i’ H ,>ut J — 

print. - Pri 



Swami Vivekananda’s Visit to Ceylon. 
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“ By work* the votary doth rise to Saint, 

And Sainlship is censing' from all works.” 

Bhntfavnd • CUa . 

Our ignorance is simply appalling. Verily has it 
been described as an unfathomable ocean of darkness. 
Who made this utter darkness my home,’ cries 
TbSyum&naVar, * and reduced my knowledge to 
lightning-like flashes?’ When the divinity within us 
reveals itself in such occasional flashes we realise the 
slavery we are in, the depths of ignorance in which we 
are sunk, but the moment their glare vanishes, we 
forget our position and fall in love like the prisoner in 
the story with the very chains that bind us. * Aho !’ ex- 
claims the sage, pitying the lot of man who, forget- 
ting his real Self which is infinite, fancies the fleeting 
world to be all-in-all, ‘look at the wonderful work of* 
ignorance.; it has magnified an atom into a mountain 
and reduced a mountain to an atom.* We have lost all 
sense of proportion, or rather, an adequate sense of 
proportion is impossible to us so long as we are what 
we are — the victims of illusion. No wonder then, that 
truth is not always welcome to us and that in our igno- 
rance we often glorify our very bondage. 

Onesuch example of our worshipping our own fetters is 
doubtless the false importance we attach to active work, 
active benevolence and the like, and the preference we 
often give to them over calm meditation and silent wor- 
ship. The sage who buries himself in Self-realisation 
is generally regarded as a mere lumber and active work 
is proclaimed as the be-all and end-all of existence. 

1 Get leave to work,' says the poetess, and adds * if is 
the higheskyou y cl at all i To seek for iriuh with the 
utmost singleness of purpose and the moM unflinch- 
ing courage, to kill out all * sense of separateness,' 
and become the transcendental Reality that lies hehind 
the universe, by a course of the most intense and the 



most absorbing meditation — all this is nothing, and 
* getting leave to work* is the highest that one can get 1 
Referring to this deification of action, a great English 
writer justly observes ‘ What is bred in the bone comes 
out in the flesh. Like the sportsman, who, by the most 
curious perversion of logic and glorying in his very 
shame, defends the brutality of slaughter or the cruelty 
of hunting an animal to death on the ground, forsooth, 
that the courage of the human animal is thereby fed 
and increased (as if true c.iurage required to be kept up 
by such means 1), so the man, who has been brought up 
to Western ways of thinking, not only fails to realise the 
very first axiom of true thought, but with the perverted 
idea of his race glories in his very shame, for he exalts 
action above meditation.’ When we come to know what 
is really meant by action, and what place it occupies in 
our evolution, we will have no hesitation in fully endors- 
ing the above remarks, and proclaiming that not getting 
leave to work, but getting leave from work is the Ideal 
to which one should aspire with all his heart. 

For, what is actiori ? Action is a necessity of our 
nature. By the very nature of things it has been forced 
upon us. We have not to get leave to work; we are 
bound to work. There is not a single moment in which we 
really are networking. Here worktngor action is ofcourse 
not confined merely to physical or external activity. The 
corresponding Sanskrit word Karma has been thus de- 
fined by Sankara . — Karma is the activity or restlessness 
of the body, mind or the senses. In this its largest 
sense, * there is never a single moment,’ says the Gita 
‘when man does not do Karma; for all men whu are 
not masters of themselves are compelled by the principles 
in their nature to do Karma.' (III. 5). Until we transcend 
nature and become masters over ourselves, we are always 
working and bound to work ; and all compulsion is sla- 
very though we may not realise our position. 

Nor is this all. The necessity to which \vc are subject 
is itself a child of ignorance. For whence came the 
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necessity to work llm* intvs-onllv ? The only satisfac- 
tory reply to this question is ftmti.ihed by the VedAnia. 
Few systems of philosophy go deep enough to supply an 
answer and (he theories of Divine Will, Fatalism and the 
like ottered by others, are hardly satisfying. The truth 
is, as the Vedanta says, we are ignorant of the fact that 
all that exists is one infinite uiutefinable ocean of Prag- 
nAna {consciousness and there is no duality anywhere. 
‘Verily, says the Chfuulogya Upanishad, ‘that Immen- 
sity (PrngnAna) extends from bekny. it extends from 
above, it extends Irom behind, it extends from before, it 
extends from the south, it extends from the north — of a 
truth it is all this.’ i\'l|, xxv, ».) Our sense of sepa- 
rateness is then mere ignorance And * where there is, 
as it were, duality,’ says ih£ BrihadAranyuka Dpanishad 
(IV, v. 15 ), ‘there sees another, another thing, there 
smells another, another thing, there tastes another, 
another thing, there speaks annther, another thing, there 
hears another, another thing, there minds another, 
another thing, there touches another, another thing, 
there knows another, another thing.’ In other words 
there arises the necessity to do Karma. The genesis of 
Karma is more fully given elsewhere in the same Upan- 
ishad as follows. The root of Karma is desire and the 
root of desire is Sankalpa which may be figuratively de- 
scribed as the out-breathing of theAtman through MAya. 
The earliest beginning of manifestation is Sankalpa. 
In other words, as soon as the Unmanifest began to 
manifest itself, duality sprang and then naturally desire, 
and ough it Karma, and through it of course plura- 
lity, lav, the world. Karma then is due to desire, which 
itself is the off-spring of duality, which again originated 
through avidya or ignorance. 

According to the Vedanta then, we alone are responsi- 
ble for our misery; it does not make the slightest attempt 
to throw the blame on any one else. That we are In- 
cessantly compelled to work is our own fault. Igno- 
rance is the cause of bondage. This explanation of 
the VedAnta is the best conceivable ; for no fate outside 
us can reasonably be held responsible for our sla- 
very ; and to attribute our suffering to the Will 
of Providence is against all pious and enlightened con- 
ceptions of God. We suffer, because we fancy ourselves 
separate from Him, the only Reality. We are really in- 
finite, but think ourselves to be finite ; we are really 
eternal, but through our ignorance fancy ourselves 
mortal ; and the moment we cut up by our misguided 
imagination the indivisible One into parts, selfishness, 
desire, passions; Karma and slavery follow. We are 
restless then, because we are ignorant; we incessantly 
work like slaves, because we do not know who in reality 
we are. All this is not mere theory ; for it could easily 
be seen that as soon we realise our infinity, our eter- 
nality, our oneness with all that is, all Karma must in 
reality cease ; no more could there be any compulsion to 



work : for as the Brilrul.unnyaka IJpanishad says, * Mow 
does one, to whom all lias become his own Self, see any- 
thing, how smell any thing, how taste anything, how- 
speak anything, how hear anything, how mind any- 
thing. how touch anything, how know anything ?’ Ac- 
cording to the Vedanta then, or, as we might as well say, 
as a matter of fact, the necessity under which we 
labour that of having to perform Karma and thus sow- 
ing the seed for successive rounds of births and deaths 
is due to our ignorance We fancy, through avidya, that 
we are separate from llie Brahman and that the world 
exists apart from us. As soon as this idea of separate- 
ness comes, the mind. the senses, and the body, all become 
active and the result naturally is Karma. And any 
action however noble, however benevolent and however 
praiseworthy according to our false standards, is neces- 
sarily the result of ignorance and therefore cannot 
absolutely good. ‘However we may try,’ says StvAmi 
VivekAnanda, * there cannot be any action which is per- 
fectly pure or any which is perfectly impure, taking 
purity or impurity in the sense of injury or non- 
injury. We cannot breathe or live without Injuring 
others and every bit of food wc eat isfallen from another’s 
mouth : our very lives are crowding out some other 
lives. It may be men or animals or small microbes, 
but some one we have to crowd out. That being the 
case, it naturally follows that perfection can never be 
attained by work. We may work through all eternity, 
but there will be no way out of this maze : you may 
work on and on and on but there will be no end. 

It clearly follows from what we have said that getting 
leave to work cannot be the highest we can get'. We 
are bound to be incessantly active and every act which 
we do, however good ii may appear to us, is necessarily 
the combined result of ignorance and compulsion and 
besides, is a mixture of good and evil. We work not 
as masters but as slaves, not wisely but in ignorance and 
our work can never be absolutely good. The GltA says, 
* Every work bath blame as every flame is Wrapped in 
smoke.’ Such being the nature of action, can that be 
our ideal V Certainly not, unless ignorance, slavery and 
evil could satisfy our wants. Deification of action then 
practically means worshipping our fetters or, to use the 
words of the writer above quoted , 4 glorying in our shame.’ 
Action or restlessness is not the ideal. Ourdeepesl and 
the most persistent impulses all point juSt the other way 
and they deserve to be respected. They are really the 
voice of the Deity within us, and it is through them and 
not against them that we can possibly tvork out our 
salvation, and they all unmistakably point towards rest 
or repose, towards knowledge, towards freedom and 
towards truth. Happiness, truth, freedom, goodness, these 
are the ideals or rather, the ideal for, they are really but 
different aspects of the same ideal. There is not a single 
moment in our lives or for that mailer, in the life of any 
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sentient being, in which the struggle to reach the ideal, 
the groping though in the dark after freedom, truth, 
and happiness is really absent, liven things which we 
are wont to call inanimate struggle for them. Indeed all 
change, a!! restlessness, all activity is for repose and free- 
dom. Like all the rest of the universe, we also work then, 
not for the sake of work but for the sake of rest. There 
is only one man who works for work’s sake and that 
is the gnani (wise man) for whom nothing more has to 
be gained, and who even working does not really work 
(Git A III, 27), but for us who are always consciously 
or subconsciously seeking happiness and rest, action is 
the means and actionlesSness the end. So the Gita says 

By works the votary doth rise to saint. 

And saint ship is ceasing from all works. 

We work in order that we may be freed from work. 
The highest then is not to get leave to work, hut to get 
leave from work. 

The only possible way to escape the necessity to work, 
to transcend nature which has enslaved us is to clear up 
our ignorance which is the mother of all our misery, 
‘The natural cows are not cows’, says the Narada part- 
vrAjika Upanishad, 1 but they are the real cows who think 
that they are different from the Brahman. Wise 
men escape death by knowing the Brahman. There is no 
other road to salvation, 1 4 If in this world’, says the Kena 
Upanishad, 4 a person know* the Self, then the true end 
(of all human aspiration) is gained ; and great is the loss 
of hi in who does not thus know.’ (II 5.) That ignorance 
is the cause of our slavery and knowledge of our real 
nature alone can free us from it is very well put in the 
following Sruti. 4 Those who believe in duality are 
not masters of their own selves and go to perishable 
regions, while he who realises the reverse becomes 
his own king.’ * J am immoveable ; I never become old. 

I am immortal. I am without the distinctions of mine 
and another’s. Wisdom is the essence of my nature. I 
am verily the ocean of the bliss of Moksha (freedom)' 
says the sage, in the Atmabodha Upanishad. Moksha 
is defined as freedom from the bondage of attachment 
whicharises through ignorance (SarvasAropanishad). To 
the sage who 4 hreaks the bond of ignorance by know- 
ing the supreme immortal Brahman dwelling in the 
heart’ (Mund. Upa. II, 1 , 10) the necessity for doing 
Karma ceases, * for he is his own king’ and has transcend- 
ed nature. He 5 s free, he is blissful, lie enjoys supreme 
rest and he is himself the Truth, for Truth means * the 
Absolute and the only Existence (the Brahman) of 
which the Vedas speak.' (Snr. Upn.) In him all the 
ideals meet. 4 He is the adorable one,' say the Upani- 
shads. 4 AM beings pray to him who knows the Brahman.’ 
To such a man, there is nothing more to he done. ‘ The 
man who rejoices in his Self, is satisfied and happv in his 
Self, has no more Karma to perform. To him no benefit 
could arise by doing Karma here, nor does any loss 
accrue by not doing ; and there is not in all things which 



have been created, any object on which he has to depend 
(GilH III, 17, 18). 1 My ignorance has fled,' says the 

sage, r I cannot say where. My little self which was 
doing Karma is dead and I have nothing more to do as 
a necessity* (Atma. Upa.) ‘To the Yogin, who is glad- 
dened with the nectar of wisdom, and whose duties have 
all been performed, there is nothing to be done. If there 
be’ it is added, 4 he is not a real knovver,’ * Let men 
sorry or ignorant,’ says the Tripti Dipa, 4 make them- 
selves busy from desire of a son and the like ; but I do 
not ; for I have nothing to wish for, being full of joy. 
Let them who wish to go to other worlds perform 
Karma ; but how should I, who am all the worlds in 
myself perform Karma, what am ! to perform and for 

what purpose? 1 shall, though my deed is done, 

live for the good of the world in the path prescribed in 
the &dstras.’ 

To transcend nature, to destroy ignorance and * attain 
perfect surcease of work’ and be, what in truth we un- 
consciously are, the true, the omniscient, the infinite 
and the blissful Brahman, ‘ beyond the gaining where- 
of as Sankara says 4 there remains nothing to be 
gained, beyond the bliss whereof there remains no 
possibility of hliss, beyond the sight whereof there 
remains nothing to be seen, beyond becoming 
which, there remains nothing to be become, beyond 
knowing which there remains nothing to be known’, and 
which has been described as 4 the highest end, the best 
riches, the supremest world, the greatest joy* — this is the 
ideal. To check the ignorant wanderings of the rest- 
less mind and know that changeless illimitable Pragnana 
is our real nature and rhus escape Karma, in a word 
to do. nothing is the best thing to do. 

It is not, however, for a moment assorted that action 
is useless and that great souls, who So the past have 
shed their life-blood in the cause of righteousness and 
justice, or for their country’s sake, did a foolish thing. 
Action has its place and a very necessary one in our 
growth. As the Git& says By works the votary doth 
rise to saint.’ One beautiful contrivance in the Govern- 
ment of the Universe is that our very fetters help us, in 
course of time, in obtaining our freedom and thus, it is 
given to us so to work that wc will have to work no 
longer aa hondsmen. Freedom from work or saintship 
is the end which, whether we will or no, and consci- 
ously or unconsciously, wc are struggling to attain every 
moment of our lives. 

It need not be feared, however, that to become a saint 
is to become dend to the world. How sages serve the 
world and how work leads to saintship are subjects 
which we shall consider on a future occasion. 



* Growth in better than pormimotu-c ; and permanent growth 
is better than all.’ 

* Ideas nrc the great warriors of the world/ 
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flDababbiniobhramana 

OK 

Till-; GRl-AT RENUNCIATION. 

(Cvttliniud fr<nn jniijv 1 IT). 

Thenceforth his ouc Qim was to find out tho remedy, if 
remedy there he, for the woes of tho world. The rubies 
and diamonds of tho palace, the music of the Vina, the 
dance of women, all lost their charm for him, and many 
a time did Yasodhara catch him weeping with no selfish 
grief. She observed with auxioty the rapid change that 
was coming ovor her lord, and tried all her womanly arts 
to beguile him from his melancholy. The prince in i turn 
comforted her with kind words am! sweet expressions of 
love which, however, only served to reveal the depths of 
the grief within. 

Siddhurtu wept because t he world was full of woe, and 
Y&sodhara wept becanse her lord wept; und one night, a 
moon-light night it was, while she was sleeping sweetly 
pillowed on the royal bosom of her lord, she suddenly cri- 
ed oat with fe&r and turning round and kissing her lord 
three times awoke him, saying, “ Awaken lord, awaken 
and assure ino that thou art here with me and thou wilt 
not leave me." Siddharta woke up surprised and asked her, 
44 Whut is it with thee, O xnv life. Why dost thou weep 
thus ? why shouldst thou fear when 1 am by thy side ? what 
frightens thee?” Speaking thus, he gently threw bis arms 
roaud her and wipiug her tears with his garment tried to 
compose her, bnt the more he sought to soothe her, the 
greater grew her grief and she burst out in tears saying, 
*My lord, take off thy bunds. Bo not so kind and loving, 
if thou art going to be cruel', und then suddenly raising 
her face bathed in tears which seemed to lend a new 
beauty toit, added, “ Wiltihou really leave inc, ihy ownpoor 
Yasodhara? only say, 0 my love, that thou wilt not.” The 
prince asked her the cause of such sudden suspicion and 
she replied, Somethiug is telling me these lust so many 
days that thou art thinking of leaving me uud to confirm 
my fear I dreamt now — uh, what a dream ! — that a white 
bull came wildly conrsing through the city and a cry arose 
from India's temple. “If yc siay bim not, tho glory of the 
city goeih forth.” But noue. could stay him and I 
wept aloud and locking iny arms about him, bade the guto 
be barred but ho shook me olT, trampled the warder down 
and passed away. Tlteu the four Regents of the earth 
lighting from heaven swiftly swept unto onr city ; at once 
the golden flag of Indra on the gate fluttered and fell, and 
in its place there rose amidst showers of flowers from above 
a new banner all the folds of which contained happy mess- 
age for all mankind. Then aroso a fearful cry * tho 
time 19 nigh, tho time is nigh’ I heard that dreadful cry 
and looking for thee, found only un unpressed pillow and au 
empty it) bo aud uot thee, uiy lifo, my love, iny king, tny 
world ; at once my bolt of pearls on my waist chuuged to 
a stinging snake, my ankle rings und golden bungles nil 
fell off, the jusmiuei in my buir withered to dnst, and this 
our bridal couch sunk to tho ground and something rent 
asunder tho crimson purdah. Then fur away I heurd the 
white bull low and far away the embroidered banuer Hup, 
and once ngum the cry * the time is come ! ’ Butwith that 
cry which still shakes my spirit, I woke, 0 my love, what 
may snch visions mean, but that I die, or worse tli'an^any 
death, that thou shouldst- forsake mo and this innocent 
little child by my side ?' 

SiddhAria fully understood the meaning of those dreams 
and realised within himself that the hour was come for 
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his glorious self-sacrifice, licit ho was summoned by tho 
power above to take up the cause of suffering humanity. 
With u look lull of com passion uml ‘soft like tho last soft 
smile of sunset,' he embraced his weeping wife und said, 
‘Comfort time, my dear, what need for fear when I lovo 
thee more than I love myself. Be sure uiy love, th tit come 
whut may, my lovo to theo will never chntige. For a 
long time past iny heart is burning with passionate lovo 
for all Mint lives, and often bust thou cuuglit mo musing 
how to suvo nmu from tho thraldom of misery. Life is 
at best u long drawn agony, only its pains abide, 
its pleasures are as birds which light and fly; men lire 
and die and whirl upon the wheel aud bug aud kiss its 
spokes of agony, its tier of tears, its nave of nothingness. 

I have been yearning 10 know if this were the eternal lot 
of man, if there is no escape from this merciless round of 
misery, and if I grieve for griefs which are not mine aud 
burn with love for souls unknowu, how much should I 
not love those that share my griefs and joys and most 
of all thou my dearest, gentlest, best Yasodhara? There- 
fore take comfort uiy dear, and whatever happens, remember 
that l love thee and will always love thee well, and if 
sorrow falls, forget uot that there may be a way to peaoe 
on earth through our woes, and as a proof ol my nufailing 
lovo to thee, take this my kiss.’ 

Thus corn for;-* I, the princess went to bed, her face still 
wet with tears, uml locking up her lover in her arms as if 
she feared that ho might forsake her or be taken away. 
Hardly had she slept when she sighed as if tho former 
vision had passed again, 4 tho time, the time is come/ 

'■ Whereat Siddhurta turned, 

And, lo 1 tho moon shone by tlio Crab ! the stars 
In that same silver order luug foretold 
Stood ranged to say, •'This is the night!— Choose tbou 
The way of greatness or tho way of good : 

To roigu u king of king*, or wander lone, 

Crownless nml homeless, that tho world bo helped’' 

— alternatives in choosing between which surely most of 
us would at least have hesitated. Fur differeut, however, 
was tlio action of tho prince. No sooner did ho hoar tho 
words ‘ the time, the lime is come,' titan he replied within 
himself, *1 come, I come. Tho picture of countless 
millions of souls struggling for escape on tho vast prison- 
like earth stood before his eyes in all its awful vividness 
and castiug. a farewell look upon his weeping Yasodhara 
and gently freeing himself froiu her lovely embrace, ho 
rose up and said within himself ‘ Dear sleeper, thy fftco 
is still wet with tours. But tho tears of tho numberless 
struggling son Is shrieking for help weigh heavier in 
the balance. When tlio a wukest, woep not at the unpress- 
ed pillow and the vacant bed, but comfort thyself that 
thy lover tbongh far away from thy fond embraco Still 
loves thee with passionato but unselfish love, and pray 
that what comfort ho might be ablo to wring from ^hc 
vast unknown for the sake cf suffering humanity might 
be tbiuo also alou^ with others, nuy more tbiue than 
others’. Thy child may not inherit thrones and rulo 
over kingdoms, yet, a more glorious inheritance may bo 
bis if the powers so will. ‘ Farewell my love, farewell 
my child, farewell my sweet Yasodhara;’ and saying thns 
ho gently kissed her sleeping faco for tho last time and 
closing his eyes an if for fear of beiug wooed from his 
mission, stepped towards the door bnt thrice he opened 
them and came back. At last half ashamed of himself 
and conjuring op with all the power of his imagination 
the vision of suffering souls, he bade a fourth and final 
farewell to tho innocent Yasodhara aud shut noiselessly 
behind him ihe do or of the apartment in which she 
unsuspectingly lay sleeping. 
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Great Siddhnrta, resolute Siddhaita all glory to thee ! — 
This poor earth of ours. sorely needed help and help was 
never mow generously given than when . i.hou crossed tho 
threshold of thy secret ehamhev where ‘skill had spent 
all lovely phantasies to lull the mind.* Few have felt 
with thee the blow given on the neighbour's cheek as 
if given on their own and very few indeed have made 
such bold sallies into the domain of truth and brought 
from there such lasting treasures as thou ami 10 few, 
indeed, to none else within history’s ken was it given 
to renouoce a royal couch, a vast kingdom and the 
loveliest, of wives and that when she was in a state 
which would have softened the stoniest of hearts. Thy 
heart was the tendorest that heat, thy life the largest.evcr 
lived, for it was lived for all the world. In thee, there 
was not the least tinge of tin* lower self, thou wert thyself 
the spirit of the universe, its all pervading Site and no ex- 
travagant honor does the Hindu pay thee when in< reck- 
ons thee among the fnitt'OS of his God or the Buddhist, 
when he worships thee as God himself. The other im- 
mortals of the world all seem to sink by thy side and 
among the pillars that have risen to heaven front age to 
age from our sad earth, few have risen higher than that 
which hears thy name. Numberless are the bravo souls 
that dared to scoff nt the Oirccan spell of the world and 
kicked away the pleasures that might lmvc been theirs. 
But not even among the foremost of them, i he Christs 
and Sankara* of the world was any whose ronunehithm 
was as glorious as that which is deservedly styled tho 
Mali;*d»hinishkrftinan»i,/Ar f %rvn / tu-unnriuJimt. In this conn- 
try and elsewhere, numberless souls have knocked against 
.the prison walls of the world, but few have sought the 
cure for the ilia of life, purely for the sake of others. 
Buddha was as happy as worldly circumstances could 
make him ; for himself he had no special cause of grief 
and never was that well-known saying of tho Knglish 

poet, 

All are men. 

Condemned alike to groan ; 

The fender for another * pain. 

The unfeeling tor hi* own. 

more fully illustrated than in the life of prince Siddhartn. 

To ret aim to the story. The Rubicon was crossed aud 
the beggar prince was soon on the back of his trusted 
steed which brought him before birth of duwti beyond his 
father’s domains. The princely sword and belt, the last 
remnants of royalty were sent back to the king li is father 
with a prayer .to 

forget him till become 

Ten times a Prince, with royal wisdom won 
From lonely searchings and the strife for light : 
Where, if 1 conquer, la! nil earth is mine — 

Mine by chief service! — tell him — mine by love! 
Since Micro is hope for man only in man, 

And none hath sought for this i»s I will seek. 

Who cast away :«y world to save my world. 

Tho beggar's yellow robe ami bowl were all ibai he now 
owned — a great renunciation indeed, hut n greater one 
was soon to follow. 

( Jii hr ruiltl a itr-l.) 



Barth is an 'island posted round with ; 

Tire way to Hcavi-n is through the sea t»I : 

ll is a stormy passage, where is found 

The wreck of many n Hup but no man drnom-d. 



©nn'un U>oga. 

(Cl. Ass h»:«:U*UK> liKUVKRKD IX AMKKICA) 

nv 

Sw.v'MI VlVKKi .NA.XOA, 

No. I, S.WHAXAS OR PRKPA RATION. 

(Courlftled). 

Now begin* the inquiry, why is this discipline so 
necessary ? Because religion is not to be understood 
through the ears, or through the eyes, nor yet through 
tue brain. No scriptures can m&ke us religious, 
we may study all the lawks that are in the world, yet wc 
shall not understand a word of religion or of God. We 
may talk nil our lives and yet shall not be better for it; we 
may ho the most intellectual people the world ever saw, and 
yet we shall uot come to God at all. On the other hand 
have yon uot seen what, diabolical men have been pro- 
duced" out of the most, intellectual training ? It is one of 
the evils of your western civilisation that you arc after 
intellectual education alone, aud there is no safeguard with 
it. Here is one mistake made ; yon give the educai on. 
but you take no care of the heart-. It only maken men 
tea times more selfish, and that will be yonr destruction. 
It is intellect every time. When there is conflict between 
the heart a,nd the brain, let the heart be followed, because 
intellect has only one state, reason, and within that in- 
tellect works, and cannot get beyond it. Intellect is 
most wonderful and strong. The heart is a lower plane 
it generally make? mistakes but it is soft and gentle. It 
is tho heart alone which takes one to the highest plane, 
which intellect can never roach : it goes beyond intellect, 
reaches to what is called inspiration. Intellect can never 
become inspired, only the heart wheu it is enlightened. 
Never do yon see a dried up old intellectual man beoome 
an inspired man. It is every timo the heprt that speaks 
in the man of love, the soft man ; it discovers a greater 
instrument than intellect can give you, the instrument of 
inspiration. Justus the intellect is the instrument of 
knowledge, so is the heart the instrument of intpirnUou. 
In a lower stete it is a much weaker instrument than 
intellect. An ignorant man knows nothing, bnt he a 
little emotional by nature ; compare with him a great 
professor, what wonderful power the latter possesses! 
But the professor is bound by his intellect and he can be 
a devil and an intellectual lunu nt the same time ; hut 
the man of the heart can never he a devil ; no man with 
emotion was ever a devil. Properly cultivated the heart 
can be changed aud will go beyond intellect; it will be 
changed into inspiration and man will have to go beyond 
intellect in the end. Mon of heart have attained to 
“ butter” and the “butter milk” is left for these intellee- 
tna! fools. The knowledge «>f man, his powers of percep- 
tion, of reasoning and intellect and heart, all are bnsy 
churning this milk of t he world ; out of long churning 
come* butler and this butler Is Mod. Tho man of the 
heart gets that, and the fools who arc churning a!) their 
live* with only intellect, never reach true understanding. 

These are all preparations for tho heart, for that love, 
for that intense sympathy appertaining to the heart. It 
i* not at all necessary to he educated or learned to get to 
God. A sage once told no*. IV commit suicide a pen- 
knife^ sufficient, but lo kill others swords ntttl guns and 
buck lor* are necessary, so. if you want to te.udi others, 
knowledge i* necessary, hut for your own salvation, not at 
all.* Are yon pure’/ If you are pure you will reach God. 

Messed are the pure ,n henrl. for they shall see God.* If 
von are not pure, and yon know all the sciences in the 
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Muiversc, that will not lie I j* you at all; you may be buried 
io rI) the books you read, but that will not help you. Lt 
b ti»o heart that reaches the goal. follow the heart. & 
pure heart sees beyoml the iutclleet ; it gi-l> inspired ; ll 
knows things that reason can never know, and whenever 
there ia conflict between the pure heart ami the intellect 
always side with the pure heart, even if you think what 
your heart is doing is unreasonable, Reasoning will come 
later on. Kven though it may be every instant desiring to 
do good to the poor, anil your brain nmy tell you thnfc it is 
not politic to help these poor men, yet follow your heart, 
*nd you will find that you make less error than by follow- 
mi g y.-ur intellect. The pure heart is rhe best mirror for 
the reflection of truth, su nil these disciplines are minifying 
the heart, and as soon as it is pure all troths flash upon it 
in a min;;*e ; all truth in the universe will be there in 
yoor heart if you are sufficiently pure.} t v 

These great truths nbont these atoms, and the finer ele- 
meuta,and the fine perceptions of men, have been discovered 
age* ago by men who never saw a telescope, or a microscope, 
or a laboratory. How did they know all these things ? lt 
Mas through the heart ; they purified the heart. It is 
open to ns to do the same to-day ; it is the culture of the 
heart, really, that will lessen the misery of the world and 
opt that of the intellect. 

Intellect has been cultured ; result — hundreds of sciences 
have been discovered, and their effect has been that the 

fevr have made slaves of the many — that is ail the good 
that baa been done. Artificial wants have been created ; 
and every poor man, whether he has money or not, dc- 
airea to have those wants satisfied, and when be cannot, 
be struggles, and dies in tbe struggle. This is the re. 
unit. Through tbe intellect is not the way to solve the 
problem of misery, but through the heart. If all this 
vast amount of effort hud been spent iti making men 
purer, gentler, more forbearing, this world would have 
a thousandfold more, happiness than it has to-day. 
Always cultivate the heart; through the heart the Lord 
speaks, and through the intellect you yourself speak. 

You- remember in the Old Testament where Moses was 
told '* Take off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou treadcst is holy ground/’ Wo must always 
approach the study of religion with that revere- t atti- 
tude ; he who comes with a pure heart and a reverent 
attitude, bis heart will be opened ; the doors will open 
for him and be will see the truth. 

If you come with a crude sort of intellect yon can have 
a little intellectual gymnastics, aud when I have time 
enough I will be very glad to give you a little exercise in 
that line. You cau have intellectual theories bat net 
troth. Truth has such a face that any one who sees that 
face becomes convinced. The sun does not require any 
torch to show it; the sun is self-effulgent. If truth re- 
quires that evidence, who will evidence that evidence? 
If something also is wituess for truth, where is tho wit- 
ness for that witness f We mast approach with rever- 
ence aud with love, and our heart will stand op and say 
this is fcrnth, and this is untroth. 

The field of religion is beyond our senses, beyond eveu 
our consciousness. Wa cannot "*W God. Nobody 
has seen God with his eyes or ever will see; nobody bas 
God in hia consciousness. I a»n not conscious of God. uor 
yoo, nor anybody. Where is God ? Where ia the field 
of religion Y It is beyond tbe senses, beyond conscious- 
ness. Consciousness is only one of the many planes in 
which we work, and you will have to ti-nnscend tho field 
of consciousness, to go beyond the senses, approach 
oearef* and nearer to your own own centre, and 
ua you do that, you will approach nearer and nearer to 



God. What is i he jiiikiI of Cod f Direct perception 
prut yukfhom, just us there is proof of this wall. 1 perceive 
it. God has hvrn perceived llitil way by thousands be- 
fore, and will be perceived by all who want to perceive 
Him. But this perception is n<> sense perception at all ; it 
is mi per- sensuous, super-conscious, and all this training is 
needed to take us i,{f fioin the senses. This body,u.s it were, 
by uicjuiHof all sorts of past work and bondages is being 
drugged downwards ; dirse preparations uud purity will 
make it pure and light. Bondages will foil oil by them* 
selves, and we will he buoyed up beyuud this plane of 
sense perception to which we are tied down, und then wo 
wilt see, uud hear, and feel tilings which men in three 
ordinary state neither feel, nor sec, nor hear. Then wu 
will speak the language, as it weic, of madmen, a«tl 
the world will not understand us, because they do 
not know anything but the sente.-.. This religion is 
entirely transcendental. 10 very being that is iu $he 
universe has the potentiality of transcending the 
senses, eveu the little worm will one day transcend tho 
.senses aud reach uuto God. Ko life will be a failure ; 
there is no such thing its failure in the universe. A 
hundred times man will hurt his foot, a thousand tiroes 
he ^will tumble, but in the end he will realise that he 
i> God. W»* know there is no progross. io a straight line ; 
y ou throw a st..i «• into the air, am) if you could stand 
long enough, ii will come back exactly to your hand. 
Every soul is in a circle, aud will have to complete it, 
and uo soul cau go so low hut that there will come a tinm 
wlteu it will Iiuvo to go upwards, lt may start straight 
down, but it must also have to take tho upward curve, iu 
order to complete the circuit. No oue will bo lost. We 
are all projected from one common circle which is God. 
We are like little bits of at one projected from a common 
eentro ; some go a little lower or higher, but each one will ' 
have to complete the circuit, and come back to the centre 
from which it started. The highest intelligence, aud tbe 
lowest intelligence Clod ever projected, will coroo back to 
tho Father of all lives. ‘ From whom all beings lire 
projected. In whom all lire, and onto whom they all) 
return ; that is God.’ 

<1 m — • • • « 1 1 1 

(flDaitbn mU> fl&nr?. 

* When there is no food for the ear. u little may be given 
for the Ik-11 v * — Km rah 

In the cooroo of his nun hies, Jesus once went- into a 
certain village wliero a woman named Martha received 
him into her house. Ami she hail a sister called Mary 
who sat at Jesus’ feet and heuul lib* worth Martha was 
vexed at being left alone to attend to the supper, while 
her sister without minding her household duties sat 
listening to Jesus' proueliing. fc*o sliecntne to him ami 
suitl * ix»rd, dost thou not care that my sister hath left nu> 
to serve alone Y bid her therefore that she help me/ Ami 
Jesus answered und said onto her ‘Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled nbont many things ; but one thing 
nhme is really needful in order to live und Mary hath 
chosen that gt*ml part, which shall not be taken away 
from her.* 

Referring to tins stury * Pilgrim’ writes, * The story of 
Martha and Mary is a standing protest against our deifi- 
(-titioii «*f action... but the churches called after the name 
of the gtvnt Teacher, ami whose representatives have 
become as a ride * mure echoes of the world’s self-seeking 
have In-en reduced to accept the world’s apologetic theory 
that the teachings of Christ are incapable of practical 
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application--- mdued, as the author of Sto uiiji' /i*«7< «//(<>< 
points out, the jinusont- stulo.of things in Km-oja* has abso- 
lutely anode then-, do. 

Hilt though the litem! implication of l/hrist's l.enehing 
1ms become an impossibility in the West, there are still 
1 . 1 iots on the earth’* surface .where the fever of the modern 
life .has not yet .readied, where the lust of wealth am! 
luxury -.the Gods or Demon* whom the West worships — 
have no power. to quicken .the pulses in umnv a quiet 
.household, whose inmates have at least inherited from 
.their nobler ai»«e«tors a jnator appreciation t linn is met 
sWtth in the West. of the ephemeral diameter »»l life, and 
•• worshipping mverf.nre for those -who are rapable of true 
K-Jilutiul)/ 

IJacaobts on tbc 3Sba(iava& iBita- 



T u k Dou’iatfi: or N.-«n-i:ks|sia\*t 

Wi: have seen that Mr. Caldwell's nrginnont is after all 
a j.iofune parody doe i.o want of proper understanding. 
After u » warm n ted ly applying tli»* leaching of Krishna Ur 
the. affnira of ordinnry life, the leiutied bishop proceeds to 
observe. * Here it mast he reim'inhered that Krishna does 
not base his evhortat ions to Arjutta irti the jusiiee of the war 
in which he was engaged. That ground miglii have l wen 
taken with propriety, awd Ai.juim was evidently persuaded 
of the justice <yf the Pandava cause. Hal Krishna's nrgn- 
inentK are not baaed on the * limited ideas’ of justice and 
necessity, bnt upon transcendental doctrines i-especting t he 
immortality and impnssabilitv of the soul, which if they 
proved his* point, would equally prove the most unjust war 
that etVr was w aged to lie iimoeent/ Hasty critieisin is the 
bread aud cheese of some people and the bishop seems 
unfortunately to be one of them: and in his passion for 
condemning, he forgets that between Arjami and Krishna 
them wan and there could have been no question of tlio 
justice of the war. Arjiimi had certainly no scruple* on 
that point for the war was no sudden or unpremeditated 
affair; and he did not ask Krishna abont it. All that 
happened was that on seeing the wilderness rtf men arrayed 
boforo him in battle order, determined to fall victims to 
the demon of wnr before tlio close of the day, he was strnek 
nil on a sudden with overwhehning pity and Krishna told 
him how a wise man wonld belmve under the circumstances. 

Naturally the iulvicoof Krishna appears to us at the first 
sight as strange as Ixdd ; aud it cannot appear otherwise, 
so long ns wc are not wise men — so long as tlio idea of our 
iK'ing bodies does not leave us. To the sage from whose 
standpoint alone does Krishna speak, id) that is is Aram a. 
and the idea of his being eternal and infinite is ns natural 
to him, as that of being mortal and finite is to as. The sage 
simply laughs within himself al the hold which ignorance 
has over us, hi in deal by which wn attribute death to 
I hut whivli cun never dio. t hir ideas of life ami drill h. how- 
rvrr much we may cherish them, mv auyl long hut real, aud 
it is nmvnsnniiMu that the sage should give them the im- 
portance wo attribute to them. I loath is simply a change 
of conditions, any, even less, a change of dress us Krishna 
puts it. To ihmutjiMUi. (in Sri Hluigiivui.lt. who fancies 
himself a woman and weeps over her dead husband in tlio 
forest, the sage says, : Awake. tln»u great s.nd ; remember 
what thou art. Thou art sexless, who is thy husband 'f Thou 
art the only Iteulity ; then why dost thou weep Y licmrni- 
ber who thou art and wake up.’ Similar is the advice of 
Krishna. We are all dreaming mid in the lung and con- 
fusing dream wo are in, wo fancy ourselves loving, hating. 



fighting-ami dying; theivuiv. however, u few blessed so ills 
lioro and there who have woke up from that dream and 
these are the wise men to whom Krishna refers ; and to 
them there is neither joy nor grief, neither birth nor 
death'. They being in an altogether different state of 
existence, to criticise them from oar st a. ul point is. to say 
the least, nu act of j verve ratty which those who are anxion* 
to wake from the dream **f life will never commit them- 
selves to. Dreaming as we are. it is a privilege to under- 
stand that wo are dreaming, aiul that there are men who 
have woke up from the dream. It is a privilege certainly 
to grasp the idea that what is real to us cannot In. 1 real 
to them also. 

Those who know say that the real spirit of the Vedanta 
can never be grasped until Krishna's advice to Arjnnn 
and the story of Jadu Dhuruta (see December issne) 
aiv understood in the pro|>er light. Hoth teach the 
same lesson — that onr love being a result of ignomneo 
cannot l>e real and therefore does not deserve to be 
glorified. It may be useful to us; it may help us in 
growing, in drawiug out the Spirit within ns, bnt after 
u particular stage we shall ourselves see that it is a 
child of illusion, not different hi iis nature from mis- 
taking a niother-o- pearl for silver. \Y e mnst love not 
the illnsory and perishable bodies, hut the dent bless 
Spirit within. The sage alone rcalU loves, nil oar lovo 
is Hellish ness ; we love because to love is pleasing to ns, 
and wc lovo only those who are related to ns, or are nsefnl 
to us. Arjnnahad no scruples of eonscieuco when he slew the 
innumerable hosts of Kiilnkeyas and other RAkslmsas ; ht« 
heart never troubled hiui then, and now, when he sees hit* 
kinsmen arrayed before him in buttle order, he is strnek 
with pitv and* feels nimble to fight because they are hi* 
kinsmen. This surely is not love ; it is too narrow nnd 
selfish to deserve the imuic of love. The sage on the other 
hand. loves all alike, in other words. loves because his natnre 
is love. And to kill n. living being is impossible for him. 
oxcept when dnty com|K*ls, and even when he so kills, ho 
will never forgot that i rally their is neither slayer nor 
the slain. This is the drift of Krishna's advice. 

So far about Mr. Caldwell's criticism. Now we shalf 
proceed to consider a question which we ourselves have 
raised, namely, whether Krishna’s teaching is consistent 
with the doctrine of non-resistance which has been uni- 
formly laid down in the scriptures of all ootintrios. but 
whose real meaning has not been nnderatood by its beet 
advocates, and indeed. cannot bo understood except in the 
light of the Vedanta. We shall see that Krishna s advice 
to Arjnna instead of being tipjjoscd as at first sight it 
appears to be, to that great doctrine, is in fact Me correct 
interpretation of it — a point which, if established, will show 
that, whoever may Ik> the prophet that proclaims a truth, 
one has to turn to the VvdAnta for the correct interpreta- 
tion of that truth. Indeed, the VedAnta philosophy is 
universal in it* imtiiiv and affords the key to the scriptnres 
of ull countries alike, and. if they refuse to accept its aid 
they must go to the wall some day or other. 

lint a few years hack. I hero occurred u circumstance 
which clearly shows that C'hrist can never be understood 
except with the help of the \ cdiintn. Couut Tolstoi, oue 
of tlio sincorcst followers of Christ in these days, wrote a 
book called * What 1 believe/ which at tracted an immense 
amount of attention Uuli in Kuropi* and America, and 
the chief theme ol which was. tin- pixvcpt desist not 
lOvil/ And he put the following quest ions in ronm.vtioii 
with that tencliing Did t'liVist really demand from 
]i in disciples that they should carry out what lie taught 
them in the Sermon on the Mount *r And can a Christian 
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tllOli. or r:ui ho not. ;ii». . . i'om;iiiiiti<^ a ( 'hrisl ia n . «•>» to 

law or makv any ii'-r of tl M * law or >ook Ins own jni*trc*f imi 

in the* law r Ami ran tin* I *li ri.^f i:tn* or 0:111 lo* not, takr 

jmn in tin* ;uhnnu>U:ii ion • ir«*s mimi'iif . n>invr rninjnil* 

sion ;iLraiu>t his HriirWiour- ?’* Ami tin* most important 

tjucst ion lianj^in*: o\**r thr loiul* of ’all of ns in tln'so tin vs 

of hiiivrr'al militarv '•/i-nV. — * »*:tn I In* ( ’lirisl ian ni a r:ni la* 

■ 

not, tvmainimr a ( Miri^l ian. against (‘lirist's iliiiM-t jinilji- 
hition. pnnnisr nln-iItVin*'* in hiliitv notions Jiivrilv 
opjnwoil i,i fo:irhiiiL r ; Amiran !u\ liv taking his >li;nv 
of servin' in tlio arnix pivpaiv liimsolf to mimler men him) 
evmi ntMunlly munl«*r I limit r* These were tin* ijuesiinns 
put nml aoooiilinir t • i the t'oimr's own etmvielimi. Christ 
coninnimiinmt . * K»*^i>i m»t K\H' i> inrompatililr with 

government of any kotil. iei'islnth’ii* eomi s of jnstiee. war. 
und indeed, everythin:/ without whirli *neietv in these duv^ 
IH uti possible. Ho r»«ntonrU. lor a lifei:il ami tlinroni'h- 
P>inj£ applirat kui i#f tho Srritnni on tin* Mount at any cost, 
ami holieves, that tin* nnniioiit it is done throughout tin- 
world. the Kingdom ol (hid wouhl 1*01111* . 

This jNisitioij naturally provoked a p*>d deal of di>ru>- 
sion. Ciomu i-rities said that by followin'/ Christ 1 * com mum l - 
ment. the whole world and all ^ihhI men would come to rain; 
some that foix*e nuiv he used for <lefendt.ii; others thom/h 
not for selfish purposes :i pwsition obviously not wumitil- 
eil by tlm pi-eccpl which . admits of no exceptions. A few 
others ivcogni>»-d tin- c<»miiiuiidmruf. and thought it w;»> 
nearly cancelled by some uthcricachiug* in (he Rible. Others, 
like Ka ’Tar. entered into tliedi*cu>si«iti — I nit evaded risking 
a direct reply. Some plainly sail! that the doctrine of non- 
resistance whs an immoral doctrine. According toothers. 

* the teaching on the Sermon on the Mount is a string of 
vei*y pretty impracticable diT-mus. d« chanAiint tloctrar n> 
Renan says, fir only for tin- simple and half navagu in- 
habitants of tialilee who lived l >00 years ago and for the 
half savage Russian pe;«>a»its— Sutaev and Homlaivv — 
ami tho Russian mystic 'l*olstoi. hut not at all consistent 
with a high degree of Kumpeau culture.’ * l Christ’s teach- 
ing is no use* said luget-oll. * heeause it is incotisistent 
with our industrial nee*. 

This is how diri-t has la -on understood in the West : 
his teachings are either immoral, or useless, or invalidated 
by those of others or inconsistent with the progress of the 
wo- * I It must, however, ho admitted that there if. some 
sense in this almost unanimous disapproval of the doctrine 
of non-resistance as presented by Count Tolstoi. Theiv is 
something in ns which keeps telling that the command- 
ment tain itself a grand and worthy ideal, but at tho same 
time, it is obviously impossible that a whole society could 
ever follow it without at once getting wiped out of existence! 
altogether. The fact is. the commandment of Jesus is an 
individual ideal and not meant for the society at large. 
Indeed, students of the Vedanta would remlilv see that 
tin* application of the doctrine to the life of a society is 
not merely harmful hut altogether ini jmssible. for every 
socictv is emu nosed of men win* are at ditTeivnt stages of 
spirit -progress, with iuHnitely different pasts, and infinite- 
ly ditTeivnt futures. No two men in the world are alike, 
for the Karinas of uo two individuals cun exactly be 
similar, though all of its have to pmgivss on the same lines 
of evolution. Theiv is such an ttiHutte variety of stages 
in the course of our progress, that it is impossible that all 
in the world can simultaneously do a thing or attain a 
state. For instance, to liecome a sage may be (lie common 
ideal for all men. but a wlude nation cannot at tarn to sage- 
ship at the same rime This, however, does not take 
away from tin* idea) itself: the idea! is true, and will be 
time for nil eternity, though a nation of sages is an tt rt- 



n-alisuhle dream, to ih,- same way, non-resistance is tin* 
ideal for all men alike, (lie <md to wliieli we have ull of us 
to attain, though no sneiefy us a whole can adopt it as its 

practical moodily. 

Christ's teachings then, aiv not really dangerous i.. 
progress nod so may in* followed more luddiy than thev 
appear to be. That i hey were thought iinniorul und 
harmfid. only shows that their proper application und 
mil nre weis' not well understood. Tho Vedanta mtsuivs 
its that they can a( the best only serve as ideal* for the 
individual, though the V Vest ern j>eople to whom tho doc- 
trine of Karma is not. snllicieiilly fain i liar, still persist in 

divamiiig of millennt and kingdoms of God on earth 

,\11 the con t covers', about the doctrine of non -res j stun- , 
would have been avoided liiul it been recognised. 
what i< really is tin- ideal for the individual. It is a pit . 
that even the clergy did not lay any stress on the gran- 
deur of the piveepi. but were content with regarding it a - 
i-ithec impracticable or opposed to other portions of ale- 
Ihblc. This really is a melancholy state of affairs :,n i 
shows how little (’heist is appreciated. We Hindus, who 
cun understand his teachings and appreciate tlictu ai 
their real worth, would seem to l>e much letter Clu’istiaus 
than those wv ho reginxl tlie Sermon on tho Monufc us a 
string of pivtty imprueiienblc dream*; and we cannot alto- 
gether belj> sympathising with Count Tolstoi when lie says. ' 
■* St lunge as it may seem, the church is. a* churches have 
always been and cannot hut he, institutions not only ,ill<- -*• 
inspirit to Christ’s teaching, hut even directly antagoui- 
10 it. With good reason Voltaire calls the church' 
t in : with good reason have all. or ul most all, so- 

called sects of Christ inns recognised the church as tho 
Ncrtrlet woman forc.tohl in the Apocalypse ; with gmsl 
reason is the history id the cdmreh t lie history' of the 

givutest cruelties and lunroi-s Thero is not only 

nothing in cotnnnm between the churches us such and 
Christianity except the luiine, but they represent two 
principles fundamentally opposed and antagonistic to on,* 
another. Due ivpivseut* pridr. violence, self-assertion.' 
stagnation and dcntli : the other meekness, patience, hu- 
mility. progivss and life.” Our object, however, is not to 
condemn Christiun churches and so we requast the ii-adn- 
to take these extmcU at ivliut they may be worth. 

W r havo now seen the nature uud application of the 
doctrine ol non-ii-sisiiincc and now, lot us proceed to en- 
quire into the incauing of that great commandment. The 
Vedanta rightly points it out to be u proper ideal for tlm 
imlividtinl ami the s;iu»e philosophy may be trusted to 
give ns itscomvt meaning. 

(Tt> hr '‘OH t older/. J 



Bn 3Mer mb a temple (Trustee. 



A certain sage iv.is living in the temple of M — . ||.- 

occupied :» comer in the temple nml used to be sitting 
there nil day long and till midnight with closed eyes: ho 
would never stir fimn the place except for attending in 
the calls of nature. Nothing could draw him away from 
his coraor, not even the fcstivuls of the temple, nor the 
crowd* of men and women t hat were coming and going. 
The trustee of the temple thinking that, he was a sage or- 
dered a ball of ri'-e to be supplied to him from the temple 
kit. ‘lien every day, »nd in the evenings liefoiv going 
home, would scrupulously pay his respects to him. A few 
years after, this pious ti us fee died and was succeeded bv 
his son. New hrmuus sweep clean ; so the new trustee. 
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wild like most other young men thought his father ft fool, 

began to reform the temple according to his own wise 

notions and one of the reforms was that tho ‘ itlle fellow 

in the corner,’ as the sage was rt-sp* . tfnlly styled hy the 

Inislce, was deprived of the hall of rice regularly supplied 

to him for a number of years. The ’ idle fellow/ however, 

did not leave the corner on that ;«*••« uint. nor seemed to he 

alfectcd by the reform in any oilier way except that he 

w cut- nut- foe a few mi miles in the »e«»o to bog for ii is bread- 

Tin’s done, ho returned to his corner and dosed his eves 

:u ever, as if no new trustee hud h«en appointed. To the 

young man who was anxious that his reform should be 
♦ 

appreciated, and tho * idle feilmv 1 should be taught, to be 
more Inisv. it- seemed doubtful if the latlerevcn knew that 

m 

the temple supply had been slopped and that he lived bv 
begging — he seemod to take to the change so co -llv and 
never trouble, himself about the cause for that change. 
This, to he sure, was not su (Indent ly Haltering to the young 
man who was bowed to and honored at, every turn in the 
temple ns if he were a monarch ; and he was determined 
Id bring the 4 idle fellow’ to his senses. 

Witdi this object he went to him one day and without the 
least ceremony asked him why he was idling away ail his 
precious life-time. The sage welcomed him kindly ami re- 
quested him to take his scat. The trustee accordingly sat 
down and the sage also sat us motionless as ever and spoke 
not a wo i d. Thus five minutes passed. The 1 rust re got no 
rep-iv to bis ipicstinii nor did (bare seem any prospect of his 
getting one. Ho naturnlly got tired of the intei view which 
"'as in truth the dullest, he had had in his life-time. He 
was unable to sit composed, a thousand things distracted 
his attention 5 he grew restless and so rose up to depart. 
Just- then, the sage looked up ami requested him to sit for 
a few minutes more and the young man had to comply. 
Buthe hail already exceeded the maximum amount of 
time he could sit. in that fashion and so gn w exceed- 
ingly restless and uneasy, while to his immense surprise the 
* idle fellow ’ was as composed and silent as ryor. On his 
making a. second attempt to retreat. 1 lie sage entreated him 
again to sit for a few minutes more ; the young man ex- 
claimed * Impossible. I caitnol sit°foi one second more ; sit- 
ting quiet is the most. difficult thing f have known. I will 
do anything rather than sit as you do’ and fled away. 
And the first, thing he did after h*s .ving the sage was to 
order t wo Halls of rice to be supplied to hint cverv day from 
that time. at the rate, as he put it. of 

‘ 1 hie bull lo him that runs and jumps and ligiiis 
And two to bim that sits both days and night-- . 

This funny little story illustrates the dilli- tilty of calm 
umTconstapt. meditation. As Hama said to Hnnuman 'One 
<•1111 more easily cross til! the oceans, ‘drink olT’ all the air. 
and play with mountains as balls, than control the wan- 
dering mind.’ Trt the same way ThAyumAnavar says ‘Our 
"civ with less difficulty control n. mad elephant, hind the 
mouths of bears and tigers, ride on the back of a lion, 
(day’ with the cobra, melt and nlcheni iso all the live metals 
and live by it, roam in tho world unseen, command the 
gods, live in eternal youth, enter oilier bodies, walk on 
water, live in (ire, and acquire wonderful powers, than 

bilue the mind and he quiet.* 

* 

A Rm'iim;. 



* n Mi? f*et nut of niiythinjj vvlmi is not in it ? M \w £rt 
Iif.* rn nu y sense <<til. o\ whnt w<-c»r. ntul drink :irul l>rcM!h\ 
Dot bcciniHe fond ruj'l water »i?kI air liavr vuc\\ lift- iu 

l lirm y 



r k 

/ rr 



Hakmi. Om. 






a be SlianboiHmtebnb ot tbc IPajur \Dct> a. 

THK BLACK CHANT 

Om ! May He protect ;t> # both ; nwiv He lie phased 
with n s. May wo develop slrctigih . illumined tn»y our 
studies hi-. .May there be* no di-pnle. 

On. 1 IVa • . Peace. IVnri* ) Harm. On; 



Om ■ O Mahmlcv ! Through a small fraeti n ■>! Thy 
(boundless) grace. I am immort al ; l am Viyn.hn •fhnna 
(all- wisdom, the l, iiivt r>al. e- ii>cioii.>i. ess. boundless atid 
pure) ; I mu blissful Wont is iliciv higher than this ! 

Truth (hone not us truHi. hi-cnimc the mind was not 
pure. By tho death of the impure' mind. Hnri is all- 
wisdom. As my natSirc also is all-wisdom. I am birth leg*. 
What- is tii«*:e higher than this ! 

All mm-Ai-maic. non-real things i /inhi) vanish like dream. 
He who sees the mil and the non-real, that immortal One 
(Achyuta) is by nature all-wo-lom. He. verilv lie is the 
Great God (Mahadev). He, verify he is tho Great Hari. 
He, verily he is the Light of all iighta. He, verily he is 
the Great Lord (Paramo.Gvarn i. He. verily he is the 
Brahman, lam that Brahman. There is no don lit (about 
t-b is)y f . 

V^ily the diva (the individual son l ) is S'jvn. V erily 
f^iva is the Jiva. That diva is ver.ly none hut S'ivn. 
What when bound hy the husk is paddy, becomes rice 
when freed from the husk. In the self-same way. the 
Jiva bound by the effect of past actions is. when freed 
from it. always Mvn, The -lira is diva so long ns it is 
fettered by desire. When freed from desire, it is S'ivn. 

Prostration to i>iva who is of the nature of Vishnu, 
and prostration to Vishnu who is of the nature of S'ivn ! 
Verily SWs heart is Vishnu and Vishnu’s heart is S'ivn, 
In what tm-nsare I see no difference between them both, 
just in the same men sure it my life and happiness bo 
granted unto me! Xt> difference is there between S'ivn 
and Vishnu. 

Verily is the body said to he the temple. Tho Jiva 
within is surely the bright, ever blissful* One. After re- 
moving the faded flower of ignorance, worship should b$ 
done with the thought *• I am He that Siva.’* 

To viow all things alike as Brahman is (wisdom). 

The non-attachment of the mind to sense-object* is dhydna 
(contemplation). 'The control of the senses ir Sfaucha 
(cleaning). The nectar of Brnhmic bliss should be drunk. 
This is the real drink (pAnu). The body should be kept 
up by means of begging. One should dwell alone in a 
solitary place without n second, t. e., rapt np in the contem- 
plation of tho non-dun I istic Brnhninu. His whole mind 
should be absorbed in the .second less Brahman. The wise 
man who behaves in this way attains salvation. 

Prostration to Srinmf Piirnm .fot is -the Great Blissful 
Light! May bliss a:id immortality be grnntod unto us f 
O Nnrusiinhft! () God of Gods! ’By Thy grace do men 
know the real nature of Btahninn who is of Viruticht 
NArAyaun Sankara Swnriipii. who is beyond thought, un- 
manifest, iulinitc. free fn.ni -in in. and who is the Divine 
Soul. 



• 1 Up guru mid tin- di*.o»|<!i\ Tin. are moo* in tho 

nature of Sniniimin, < » . (I.:u uliieh is I,. ■« discourse itddrrss- 
c<l l»y Mia tenclu-r t-< the disrrpf.*. tli.n, r.--ahir dentist* on philo- 
Suj.liy. Ttm knowh-ig- ot tin- i h<* Jiva aril the Ifnih- 

nmn in scronling to San!.,.- . rTlid C pitnishiid heenu»o it complete- 
ly annihilates the world together with its cfttiso ignorance (shsd 
meant to destroy Upa nei-r. ami in c. ■« taint v.\ An exposition of that 
knowledge is alio called Cpamslmd. The w„ r .f also menus ‘tho 
knowlodge of Tliat wl i, !. ever shines Dcnr«*st to us — the A'tman.' 
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TIjp wise uIwovm -In* irlurior-s <>f \ i>lmn as 

uasil v and fivrlv as t!te nn k<-«l eytt l>i*WoM$ I lie* \ast rx- 

!• i ■ 

pause t*f hu;v\cn. Tin* lliahmiti- it In* known** of tin* 
Bmlmmn' wliosr uvus .»i mr uwnku. praisr 

till* L r llH*i»Mi> *!:!!«? of \ if) tliviT**- \v;tY> *| |t«l lliuku ll 

Mviilulv km»\vii. 

* 

Tims cnmmuutls tin* Wii;i n^Mnhnc .<a I v*i i itm. I ins 

is l lie U painsliiiil. Oiu *1 at Sat. 

s 

Elements of tbc Dcba’nta. 

VIIAS'TKK V. 

Tip ATM an. 

Before compelling the -t uptMidott- and rcal->ecimng 

world’ before us to take oil - its mask and unfold itself to 

us. it may bo well to consider in some detail tlio nature ol 

Pragnaua with whieh \v«* have to prove its identity. We 

have already seen that it is the real ISelf within us as 

# 

distinguished from the false Self or personality auil that 
its nature is Sat-Cliit-A’namla. We have also seen that it 
is really changeless, being the $tik*ki or witness to our 
changing moods ami that Ahaiikam, (our personality) will, 
intellect and Manas are not different from it in c-.-ciiee but 
only iu functions. 

Let us see what thi.- mean.-. All change is necessarily 
in space and time: change is inconceivable unlo-.- iu space 
ami time and whatever is changeless therefore transcend? 
space and time, in other w.uxls, is infinite and cleraai. 
Pimguaim being changeless is there tore infinite and eternal : 
beside*. being changeless, it cannot he an effect, for every 
change is an effect due to >ome cause. This Prnguuuu is our 
real Self and so wc called it the Atman. We arc in reality 
infinite and eternal: and our regitrdingonrselves as finite 
and mortal is rheivfoiv a result of ignorance. Maya or 
Aval i/a. as it is called. We shall examine into the nature 
of this May a later on. hut it is a fact that all of ns sire really 
infinite and eternal ; we are all Pra guana and Pragnaua 
being changeless ami therefore indivisible, there is no real 
finiteness anywhere. There can he no plurality of infinite 
existences; Pragrtaim therefore exists aloue without a 
second and all appearances of finileness are necessarily 
unreal. They are more illusion The infinite Pniguana 
appeal's as ;i mulfitmle of finite things like a single sun 
appearing as many in different vessels of water — says the 
Vedanta. It clearly follow?? t-heivfore tliat our Claims, 
intellect, will and Almnkftm are « 1 1 illusory nuHiiHcations 
of the Atnuiu and all that exists, all these innumerable 
worlds, these suns and stars and moons arc only apparently 
different from the Infinite fVngnAua — our own Atman. So 
says the Sruti, * Verily I extend from below, I extend from 
above, l extend from behind. I extend from before, 1 
extend from the south. 1 extend from the north — of u 

truth 1 ani all this Verily the Soul extends from below. 

the Sotil extends from above, the Soul extends from 
behind, the Soul extends from before, the Soul extends 
from the south, the Soul extends from the north — of a 
truth tlio Soul is all this.* (Cluhuloyya & pa., VII, xxv). 

The conclusion appears a very hold one to be sure; but 
the logic of the argument is vigorous and irresistible. We 
are obliged to admit a changeless factor within us as the 
necessary background for all our changing moods ; and 
that factor by the very fact of its being changeless is 
infinite, eternal and indivisible. Our Maims, intellect, will 
and AhaukAm are, we are bound to admit, not different 

fi\*m if in essence but only in functions ; and these func* 

■ 

lions', the inner mini or Jivn performs, bccimsi* fnnrm< 



nsrlf iinil tlu* WiirU) i= he ri ill r runt irom Pmj^iKUia 

ilmnt^li i^nor.inrr. In ttiuiv c;in l>u nothing* ouUhIu 

t\w inliniic I’niuiiftna : iht ruiM tliuru he anything itisicU* 

•t. fur hi'ini; rlmiprplpss it i> imli visible* Things may hit 
tlitYuiviil . "ii \ s tJiu Vuihinta. whirl. Uy thr w ay i« uitMir- 
m W> ? in* -»i it » K it livnJ.s of. in Jhj'Ur 

♦ » <i " 

.iiul only three way.-, d- -ivni in kind liken tree and tl hill, 
or of the same kind hut .-opnrately existing like one mango 
lice and another, or different as part and whole like a tree 
and ilsstem. The inhmleami indivisible A'tnmiicauuot admit. 

• >i anything outside and ilitleivnt from i t in kind, for iu 
that ease it cannot be infinite, nor could there be u simi- 
lar thing outside it, for, then there will be two infinities 
which is imposiblc. nor c-mld there he any part of it for 
it is indivisible. Thetvloiv the A'tman exists alone with- 
i nil a second. The Atman is 'without distinctions*. 

( M;iii>liikyn L’jin. 7.) There is nought beside the Atman, 
say the L r p.inisluuls ivp« atediy and it being infinito mid 
indivisible, all finite*! less is mere appearance. ‘One tiling 
never becomes many but ran appear as many' is uu axiom. 
•All this is Imrutif Ale, (/.**., fhe real Self; nil this exists iu 
Me and all this gets absorbed in Me... 1 am all the won- 

derful world’ (Kaivalya, Upa.) ‘He is t lie Self of all. 
lie is all. There is nothing outside Him. The change- 
less A'tman is one without a second. There is nothing so 
real as He. He is Sat, Hr is Chit. He is A'uunda ; this 
At mini is otic without duality* ( Narlisitulia. Upu.) ‘There , 
is no world mi table the Atman. Then* is no bliss outside 
the Atman. There is im refuge outside the Atman. All 
the world is (made of; tin* Atman. There is nothing out- 
side .the Atmim any wh.-re There is not a rush outside 
the Atman. There is not even a husk outside the Atman 
All the world is in reality the A'tman* (Thejn. hindu. Upa.. 
VI). Since diversity in the universe must necessarily be 
unreal, the same Upnni-had adds *• If there he anythin*.* 
outside Me, it is surely unreal liki mirage. The world 
may he said to exist it om? could he frightened by the, 
words of tlio soil of a liartvn woman. The world nuty be. 
said to exist if nil elephant could he killed by the horns 
of a Imre. The world may be saiil Coexist if one‘» thirsi 
eouhl lie ijuemdied by drinking of a mirage.' ‘Thou art all. 
Thou nrl all. Thou art aH...Tl»erc is nought outside Thee. 
It bus been established that nil that is seen is unreal ’ 
(Malm. Nnm. Upa 1). 



The universe then ha* no real existence apart from the 
A t man and nil dilVeremts are mx-essarily mere appear- 
iiiitw. This is n logical eonelnsinn which wo are lmuiul i>* 
accept, though its truth run lx» found out only by Self-reali- 
sation — by realising that we are infinite and eternal. We 
shall deal with this subject- more fully later on, when w< 
examine tlu* mi lit re of the universe itself ; weeamo neros-- 
tliispoiiiL iu f»ur iiujuivy int-> tin* nature of PrnguAna. 

We have sail! that tie* nature of tlie Atman is Sat- Chit- 
Auauda. Kxistence absolute. Knowledge absolute and 
Bliss absolute. It cannot hut he these, for unless it h.* 
absolute existence, its infinite nut me is inijiossible. It 
knowledge, for its very nature is Pnignfina (intelligcuee. it; 
consciousness) ; und ah-olute. because there is nothing 
outside it :* und we have seen it is Bliss itself. Sat. 
Chit und Anauda, liowe\er, are not tjualities of the Atnmn ; 
they are its nature (Swarnpn). They are merely differ - 
ent aspects of the Atman and whatever is Satis necessarily 
Chit and Anauda and rt>e temi. If they weijc qualities, they 
might exist sepai-ately at least in idea from the Atman, 
but the Atman cau be nothing unless it be Existence. 
Pragnfma and Bliss; it is impossible to separate them 
even in idea from it. Tiu-c therefore mv not attribut--- 
f >u t dilleivut name-, a- it unv. of t he same thing accord > 
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ing . t«> the aspects from which it i.- viewed. like I Ik 1 i:;«im-s 
Buddha, Shldharta amt Gautama which denote. om* ami 
the same person. It is impi».-~ibli- to pivdieatc any tjiinli* 
lies of this absolute Kxis}oiu-e-l\iio%vh*dge-Bliss for they 
would limit, the illimitable and imply ' dusiliiy and all 
that we could say of it could only ho diiTt-mti iiuiuos of if 
due to the different aspects from which h i- road if. a> for 
instance, Ancient-. Immoveable- Sol f-eroa f i ve. Inborn. 
I ’’nknowjihle. Pure. Bodiless. Iptmortul and m, on 

From what we have hit liei 1«» said. fin- llr.ihninu or God 
onntnd he different fixmi the Atman. The Soul of the 
Universe must he identical with the mil Soul within us; 
otherwise there would ho two infinities. lint let ns pro:-e«-d 
to discuss the nature of the Brahman separately. 



Karina ji)ooa- 



(A SYNOI'stS 



OK 8 W A* M t SY It A 0 A * X A X U A*S 



Lucrem..-.) 



Karma Ynjjfn. means the method of obtaining union with 
the Supreme or freedom, hy means of work. The Vedanta 
in its practical application is divided into four methods, 
or Yogas. The end and aim of all four is the same, but 
Vedantints say that all men cannot attain this end by 
the same method. Some men have mystic tendencies; 
they inusti'ealise God by means of inner searching, by 
examining into the nature of the mind in all its workings. 
Others are of emotional tendencies, and must adopt devo- 
tional methods ; they must concretise I heir ideals in u 
Personal God. Others arc philosophers pure and simple; 
to them the idea of dependence upon h Being outside of 
themselves does rot appeal, and reason nnd sheer force of 
will alone can help them. Lastly, there arc men who re- 
quire acti vity in order t o make pi ogress, and for them is 
the science of Karma Yoga. 

Karina Yoga is mainly based on the law of Karma, the 
Word here meaning the effect of work, rather thftn the 
work itself. It says that a man’s character and tendencies 
Arc determined- by his past actions. If his deeds have 
been good, so will his character and his dcsif’es be. If 
they have been evil, evil will be his tendencies. To remove 
the effect of past misdeeds, good deeds are the only 
remedy, and Karma Yoga shows how to purify onr work 
to this end. It divides work into work with, and work 
without motive. ‘NVorlc with motive, ngain, it divides 
into work done for name, faaie, material benefit, or reward 
in another world. The Vedanta* tells us that we are 
what we have made ourselves, and if we work with any 
one of these motives wo shall lie bourn! by that mo- 
tive, bound by the laws of cause and effect, free- 
dom is the end and aim of religion — freedom fiom 
i lie dualities, from happiness which uttfnilx rorrospomling 
unhappiness, for example — a: id therefore, to be rid of 
the effect (which is bondage.) we nmsl first remove the 
cause. A« bmg as i here is motive in v.ork, that work 
IS sol fish, and will keep us in bondage. We must re- 
member what selfishness mean-. It is often urged against 
this philosophy that it is essentially selfish in its teach- 
ings, in that it tenches the pursuit of its methods with the 
object always be f.-ro us of freedom for the Soul. It is 
true that the Vedanta Kays then 1 is but one soul, but we 
must. never lose sight of one most import am. factor: Thin 
ega i* not thnl Non/. Therefore, in releasing the Soul from 
bondage, we arc to alt intents mid purposes working tor 
another. We are working for the destruction of the 
ego, in order that the reality, (the Sonl.) which we do not 
ul present know, may he freed from the prison hou.-e of 
the ego. 



In order that work may. be unselfish it is absolutely 

essential that we shall 1 ■ unattached. While we are 

• + 

working for another, because we have feelings uf parti- 
cular regard for that oile r. >li iv is motive in our work. 
We must fill ourselves with the feeling that- we are one 
with the whole- universe; thos,- wliobeli-vc in God should 
see Goil in everyth/tig; ami if ire ran git this idea it will 
he impossible that w« become attached in our work; in 
oilier words, on i-v;o;k wi‘l b«- motiveless., and therefore 
not limited by cause and i-lTeet. Work as musters nnd 
not ns servants. Care not for the results, for that also is a 
motive. 

But to attain this eu! wc .must understand dearly that' 
the lower kinds of work are not to be despised. The 
majority of ns are unable to work withont motive and 
Karma Yoga touches us to make that motive the highest 
our ideal will allow ns, to work for others i .’ . or than 
for oursclvefc, and constantly tn increase the circle of those 
for whom we work until * i i attains the snipe goal in 
emhrncing nil and evi-hy thing. Duly is tint to be 
despised ; we must, indeed, work and by means of duty, 
but over recognising that duty is not the end, and 
recognising also — which is of great importance— -that duty 
v&ripa according to nationality and creed. The highest 
point of duty is reached when wc recognise the truth and 
justice of thecustoms of those around us, among whom we 
are pi abed, and suit ourselves to the customs of those 
around ns, rather than try to make their customs subser- 
vient to onr owu preconceived notions of whnt customs 
and habits should be. — As the Sivatni VivekAnamia once 
said, “ we should always try to see the duty of others 
through their own eyes, never want to judge the customs 
of other races or other peoples by our own standard/’ 
The only way to do duty is to fnlfil that whU^b conies to 
hand. The nature of the work is not its toft, but the 
manner in which it is done. “ To work you have the 
right, hut not to the fruirs thereof,’* mid £he Karma 
Yoga says, man run work without motive and haa done 
so in the past-. 

( Qreettacre- Voice. ) 



Unie (Breatness or iPasu&eva Snefru- 



Bt T. C. Natarajas. 

CHAPTER VII 
A Mister tors Fiulrk. 

It was six o’clock in the momiiig when a servant woman 
was engaged in sweeping the entrance to Mr. Karayana 
Iyer’s house, and while so engaged she was also rebuking 
her yonng daughter, who was a few steps away from her 
inside, for her enrol essm-’ss. ‘ Why do yon stare that way* 
she exclaimed, addressing the little girl who reully seemed 
staring nt something uml tongue-tied with fear, ‘why do 
you stjiiv that way, I n.sk. at the passers-by in l he street, 
von silly girl. Mind your work or 1 will lieat you with this 
broom’ uml so saying she net mi! Iv raised aloft the wen jam in 
her hand as if to show that she was determined to keep her 
woid. Ah she erected In-rsdinp a little in this menacing 
attitude, she suddenly caught sight of a teiTiblo figure 
which was standing just a fool hchiml her. It was that 
of a Yogi in an yellow mhc hanging loosely over him 
from neck to foot and with a black cobra over his should- 
el's. IPs hair was malted and folded round iilmve round 
over his head like llu- coils of a serpent ; his beard 'was 
lung: he wore n large •).. no ity of sacml ashes on hi- foro- 
head ami his eve-lids with a big ciivlo of rod powder in 
the middle and held in his hand a lie was 

A * 
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of n fail* complcximi m.-. more than six feet in height willi 
ll bodv ns stout ns tall nml ;it the same time strong nml 
well-developed. Thor;* u;m a peculiar bright ness in liis 
fare and his eyes hud tin* power «.f assuming at wilt a 
piercing amt terrible look aiul he hut) ti jut ul tut* manner 
of rolling tiiem whieh easily struck terror into the hearts 
of children and vvomcti. When the .sweeper woman saw 



him, he was standing quite still ami erect like a big statue, 
just, a foot behind her terribly rolling his eyes nml darting 
a piercing look at her. The moment she caught sight «»l 
the strange figure with the serpent, standing so near her, 
she let slip her broom* seivamed ia terror nml mil inside, 
while her little daughter who stood already terror-stricken 



now screamed louder than she did and ran with her inside 



crying ‘ mother, mother ' A male servant who was with- 
in the house at once run up to them miking what the 
matter wu>. Tliev could not, however, so mkiii find words 
and crying and trembling they pointed their imuds towards 
the door. The servant came out and beholding quite un- 
expectedly the strange figure in Yogie pomp standing as 
stiff as a statue, started back with fear and before he could 



find words, the Yogi said in thundering tones ‘ Go tell 
thy master that his master is come. Go at once and hid 
him come.’ 



The servant at once ran upstairs in search of his 
master, but that gentleman was snoring over his 
soft pillows as if no Yogi had come to his house. The 
serv at was now in a dilemma ; between the sleeping 
Deputy Collector and the terrible Yogis wain he was at a 
loss what to do. The question was, however, solved for 
him by others. The screams of the servant woman and her 
daughter had caused a regular commotion in the whole 
house and Seethalakshmi and Kukmani were themselves 



puzzled as to the whether nml the how of .receiving Ihe 
terrible stranger. The result was Rnkniuni ran up to 
her Sreenivasan ami Seethalakshmi to the Dewan Baha- 
dur. Ruknmui woke up her husband saying, * Come, 
cornea great, mysterious, Yogi-llishi. Get up atoncvaml 
ruu down.’ No sooner did Srceuivasa-n hear the word 
Yogi than lie ran down and looking up at the face of the 
stranger fell at his feet saying 1 0 Lord, how kind, how 
true, Thou art the lord of serpents. 1’suaraof Kailas, 1 was 
dreaming of thee. What a wonder, come in Swdmi. my 
lord, my guru, honor this house by coming in. Peon, bring a 
seat. ’ Naruyanu Iyer, bowevet was not so easily disturbed 
as his son-in-law from his sleep or rather dream, for he was 
just then dreaming that lie was talking over some important 
matters with his Collector who was very kindly dis|K>sed 
towards him. From the dream state to the waking ia not 
always an easy transition and the Deputy Collector hail 
to be shaken once, twice and thrice before lie would ex- 
change the one for the other and when his servant faith- 
fully — for fear of being cursed — repeated to him the words 
of the mysterious stronger, he shouted for his tassu-silk 
long coat and lace turban, fancying that ' his master’ meant 
the Collector and began preparing a little address of 
welcome for the great Suheb in lii.s mind. He was, however, 
immediately undeceived by his wife and ran down to wel- 
come the stronger ami ask him what lie wanted. 

In the meanwhile the stronger himself came up. 
being led by Sreenivasan and followed by the whole 
household. lie w;es seated ou a chair, the serpent 
still playing over his shoulders, and Sreenivasan again 
fell at his feot calling him ‘guru,’ * Swdmi ’ ami so 
on, when the great Mr. Narayana Iyer came. The stranger- 
laughed aloud for reasons best known only to himself as 
soon as his host saluted him in the .orthodox fashion, and 
said. ‘A guest conics to you and wait* for half an hour lo 
lie admitted ! No matter: good news come to yon to-dav.' 



Then- lie took a pinch ««}' Mu red ashes iu his hum! from a 
parse in his |K«ssrssi<nt and pat it in the mouth of a girl 
who whs standing by. At mire the girl began to laugh 
and dn nee Haying, ‘ t see India: there is ludruni; there i^. 
Urvasi ; l hut is Rumba ; how happy. I am coming to you' 
ami soon, but all that ceased as soon as the mysterious 
stranger put his hand on her head. A second pinch of suend 
ashes burnt a U>il on the hum) of another. Ah the myste- 
rious stranger was thus giving proofs of his wonderful 
powers, a Brahmin residing a few houses olf rushed in and 
fell at bis feot three times exclaiming' * Thou art x. 

u Sidilha Purushn* I beheld this glorious 

with tiic* serpent now before lne, which for the first 
time these happy eyes of mine saw at Trichiuopoly 
coming nut from the image of Th&yumfinuswAini. 
Hying last night across the sky among a host of 
radiant forms all of lii'iii perhaps Siddhua; and just now 
I heard that thy saeml feet had lighted here and blessed 
the iiou.se of our master.’ ' My friend,’ said the stronger 'Sa . 
not all this in public : this is nothing. ‘ Certainly nothing' 
replied Ihe brahmin ' for a Siddha like you.' Then the 
stronger desired to he left ulone for an hoar in asepuntte 
room. A room was accordingly provided uud as In- «;o 
about to enter into it, the brahmin said ‘Swami, even 
stone walls were not able to keep you in at Madras. There- 
fore ussme us that you will not suddenly leave us’ and 
the Yogi condescendingly said ‘1 shall stay all this day here' 
und shut the (four behind him. 

As soon ns he went in, the brahmin approached Mr 
Naroyuutt Iyer und congratulated him on his extraordimi: . 
privilege of having as liis guest no less a man than a Sid* 
dha Purusha. He related eloqueutly aud with wonderful 
vividness how, when once he had gone to Triehy uml was 
worshipping the god Thayutuanavar along with many 
others, the glorious guest of the Deputy Collector came 
out from the head of l he image in Ihe presence of nil 
the people there, anil how, alter staying there for a few 
minutes to bless the worshippers, he Hew into the air in 
open day light; how once when lie made liis appearance in 
Madras, holding iu his hands wine bottles — for the holy 
ones can drink und do many other things with impunity 
— for which he hud not obtained license, ho was shut up 
by the then Police Commissioner iu his own room, and 
how a half an hour after, he was walkiug alon^f the beach 
with the same wiue l Kit ties, though the Commissioner had 
himself locked up the room and kept the key ia his own 
possession, and how thereafter the police were ordered not 
to un-eat him ou any account whatever ; how only the last 
night he was seen flying above with a host of 8itt$has; and 
many other equally wonderful incidents of the great Yogi's 
past life. Naroyanu Iyer felt it difficult to believe all of 
them at the same time, though the wonderful efficacy of 
the sue red ashes which the stranger had, had to be admit- 
ted. Sreenivasan, however, thought that they should be 
true, all of them, nml reluted his strange dream and the 
stronger coincidence that followed * Otherwise ’ ho argu- 
ed ’ how could I have dreamt that wonderful dream r lie 
should have been Hitting in the skies ut that time ami 
desceuded hero directly. What a most wonderful coinci- 
dence!' It was agreed on nil hands that the stronger 
was a mysterious lieing, probably superhuman, possessing 
wonderful powers. Naruyaua Iyer was in doubt whutlu-i 
he, being the groat uml responsible officer he was, might 
endorse all that was said and thereby lend tho weight <>f 
his position to it ; but just then there happened an event 
which assured him that not merely all that was said, hut 
much mure thut was not known must he true. 

* Siddhas »re men possessed with the Hiddhis, wonderful 
powors like flying in iln-nir, Ac. 



